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TO THE OLD YEAR. 


BY KATHARINE LEE BATES. 





Auf wiedersehen! For we shall meet before 
The throne of God. The drifting snows 


confuse 
Thy footprints. Down the echoing wind 
[ lose 
Thy voice. So be it. We shall meet once 
more. 


When from the grave of Time thou com'st 
again 
To front my soul in Judgment, witness 
bear 
To error, failure, sin, but oh, my prayer, 
My strife forget thou not! Auf wiedersehen. 








 —_ oe 


EDITOLRIAL NOTES. 


A Ilappy New Year to all the friends of 
equal rights! 





In Toledo, O., the Board of Aldermen 
has made a rule that henceforward women 
shall be debarred from employment as 
clerks or stenographers in the service of 
the city. The places are wanted for vot- 
ers. Yet it is still asserted that the lack 
of a ballot is no disadvantage to women. 
The Ohio Woman Suffrage Association 
has issued a protest. 





Among our New-Year good resolutions, 
let us resolve to do more during the com- 
ing year for this fundamental reform. 
Drop some of the others if necessary. It 
is a waste of time to elect bad men to office 
and then petition them to make good laws 





And now it is asserted that the men 
who smoked at the recent dinner of the 
New York Society of Mayflower Descend- 
ants, so that several of the lady members 
were made ill and had to leave the room, 
did it at the request of Mrs. Lyman 
Abbott and other society women! Mrs. 





Abbott is the president of the New York 
Anti-Suffrage Association, which often 
expresses its fear that women may suffer 
from the effects of too much chivalry on 
the part of American men, To urge men 
to smoke in the presence of women who 
are made ill by it is one way to lessen 
chivalry. 





COL. HIGGINSON’S BIRTHDAY. 

Colonel T. W. Higginson observed his 
seventy-ninth birthday on Dec, 22 at his 
home on Buckingham Street, Cambridge, 
Mass. During the morning many friends 
and relatives called to offer congratula- 
tions. Many beautiful flowers were also 
received from friends out of town. When 
seen by a reporter at his home, the Colo- 
nel showed the same keen interest in pub- 
lic affairs that has always characterized 
him, and discoursed upon them at some 
length. 

The Colonel is to deliver a course of 
eight lectures at the Lowell Institute, be- 
ginning the first of next month. He is 
also engaged to write a paper for the Out- 
look on the life of Emerson, on the occas- 
ion of the hundredth anniversary of his 
birth. ‘Speaking of the poets,’’ he is re- 
ported as saying, ‘reminds me of my ob- 
servations in England on this subject. 
There, Longfellow and Whittier have a 
strong hold on the people, while admirers 
of such men as Poe and Whitman are ina 
class all by themselves, Lowell is better 
known in England as a man than as an 
author.’’ 

All the friends of equal rights for wom- 
en will unite in wishing the Colonel many 
happy returns, 


a a 


THE NEW HAMPSHIRE VICTORY. 

The victory won for equal suffrage in 
the New Hampshire Constitutional Con- 
vention on Dec. 11 by a vote of 145 to 92 
was repeated on Dec. 18, when an attempt 
to reconsider was defeated 189 to 177. 
The opposition had put in a week of 
strenuous effort to secure a reversal of 
the vote. A prominent New Hampshire 
woman says in a private letter: 

We consider it a great victory; for the 
Boston & Maine Railroad, which has large 
influence in New Hampshire, did its ut- 
most to defeat us, and even hired two 
smart lawyers to come and lobby against 
us. The New York and Massachusetts 
**Antis’’ also sent bushels of literature, 

The friends of equal rights for women 
are accustomed to have their measures 
fought by the ‘Vice Trust’’ in all its 
forms; but this is the first time, so far as 
we know, when we have had to fighta 
railroad. It is hard to see why the Bos- 
ton & Maine should take an interest in 
the question, one way or tbe other. But 
among the ten amendments submitted by 
the New Hampshire Constitutional Con- 
vention, there is one authorizing the Leg- 
islature to tax franchises—a measure to 
which the railroad authorities would 
naturally be opposed; and possibly they 
thought that the multiplication of amend- 
ments would make it harder for them to 
defeat this one. Otherwise their attitude 
is difficult to understand. At any rate, 
the victory is the more gratifying and re- 
markable, when there was so strong an 
opponent in the field. 

The suffrage amendment is as follows: 

No. 7. Uo you approve of striking out 
the word ‘‘male’’ before the word “inbabi- 
tant’’ in the clause which provides that 
every male inbabitant 21 years of age 
(with certain exceptions) shall have a 
right to vote; which cause is supplemented 
by the provision that every such person 
shall be considered an inhabitant for the 
purpose of electing and being elected to 
office, 2s proposed in the amendment to 
the constitution? 

This will be submitted to the voters at 
the town meetings on the second Tuesday 
in March, 1903. It must get a two-thirds 
vote in order to carry. The friends in 
New Hampshire do not expect to carry it; 
but they are delighted with its submis- 
sion, because it will give rise to such a 
campaign of education as New Hampshire 
has never had yet. Ex-Secretary of the 
Navy Long says that he never heard an 
argument against equal suffrage which 
was not an insult to the intelligence of a 
ten-year-old boy. Certain it is that every 
widespread popular discussion of the 
question makes converts to our side. 
The ‘‘Antis’’ seem to realize this, for they 
fought against the submission of the 
amendment with all their might, as des- 
perately as if they had supposed that it 
was likely io get two-thirds of the popu- 
lar vote. If this opportunity is rightly 
improved, there will be thousands more 





suffragists in New Hampshire by the end 
of next March than there are now. 

Up to this time, wherever a suffrage 
amendment has been submitted to the 
voters, the suffragists of the State have 
got their hopes up and believed that it 
was going to carry, no matter how clear 
the improbability might be. Their disap- 
pointment has been in proportion. It is 
to the credit of the New Hampshire suf- 
fragists that they are not blinded by false 
hopes, but are able to look facts in the 
face. They propose to take advantage of 
this great opportunity for all it is worth, 
and to have a magnificent campaign of 
education. Their belief that such a cam- 
paign will be a good thing is strengthened 
by the extreme unwillingness of their 
opponents to let the question come be- 
fore the voters. ‘‘In war, always do the 
thing to which your enemy especially ob- 
jects.’’ The next three months will be 
lively ones in New Hampshire. Mean- 
while, the friends of equal rights all over 
the country are congratulating the suf- 
fragists of the old Granite State. 

A. 8. B. 
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GEORGIA CHILD*LABOR BILL FAILS. 

In spite of the efforts of thousands of 
Georgia women, the Georgia Legislature 
has adjourned without taking any action 
to restrict child labor. Thousands of 
tiny children will continue to be worked 
day and night in the cotton mills, to the 
ruin of their health, and often the sacri- 
fice of their lives. Regard for supposed 
material interests has proved stronger 
than regard for the welfare of the chil- 
dren, 

The failure of the bill is deeply to be re- 
gretted, fur the sake of the poor little 
victims; but indirectly it may do good in 
opening women’s eyes to the need of 
equal suffrage. The last time that the 
Georgia Legislature defeated the child- 
labor bill, with several other bills that the 
women wanted, a prominent Georgia lady 
said, ‘The Legislature is behaving just as 
if it were in league with the Equal Suf 
frage Association!’’ This year the object- 
lesson has been repeated; and, as the 
sympathy of women all over the United 
States has been aropsed by the appeals of 
Southern women in behalf of these over- 
worked children, the lesson will have an 
effect far beyond the boundaries of 
Georgia. 

Facts lately brought to light in Penn- 
sylvania, Illinois and elsewhere show the 
need of more efficient child labor legisla- 
tion in many different parts of the coun- 
try. It is nearly fifty years since Mrs, 
Elizabeth Barrett Browning sent out her 
eloquent protest against child labor in 
England, ‘‘The Cry of the Children’’: 

Do ye hear the children weeping, O my 
brothers, 

Ere the sorrow comes with years? 

They are leaning their young heads against 


their mothers, 
And that cannot stop their tears. 


The young lambs are bleating in the mead- 
ows, 
The young birds are chirping in the nest, 
The young fawns are playing with the shad- 


ows, 
The young flowers are blowing toward 
the west— 


But the young, young children, O my broth- 
ers, 
They are weeping bitterly, 
They are weeping in the playtime of the 
others, 
In the country of the free. * * 


They look up with their pale and sunken 
faces, 
And their looks are sad to see, 
For the man’s hoary anguish draws and 
presses 
Down the cheeks of infancy. 


“Your old earth,” 
dreary ; 
Our young feet,’’ they say, ‘‘are very weak! 
Few paces have we taken, yet are weary— 
Our grave-rest is very far to seek. * * 


they say, ‘“‘is very 


“For all day the wheels are droning, turn- 
ing,— 
Their wind comes in our faces,— 
Till our hearts turn—our heads, with pulses 
burning, ‘ 
And the wails turn in their places. 
“How long,” they say, “how long, O cruel 
nation, 
Will you stand, to move the world, on a 
child's heart— 
Stifle down witha mailed heelits palpitation, 
And tread onward to your throne amid 
the mart? 
“Our blood splashes upward, O gold-heaper, 
And your purple shows your path! 
But the child’s sob in the silence curses 
deeper 
Than the strong man in his wrath.”’ 
Conditions are improving, but how 
slowly, and with how much needless diffi- 
culty! In legislation, material interests 
will always tend to outweigh the interests 
of humanity, so long as the more gentle 
aud humane half of the race is debarred 
from a voice in choosing our )aw-makers. 





If the thousands of Georgia women who 
want child labor abolished had represent- 
ed thousands of votes, does any one sup- 
pose that the Legislature would have 
proved deaf to their prayer? 

In Colorado, where women vote, child 
labor is forbidden up to the age of four- 
teen. A. 8. B. 
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ALICE FREEMAN PALMER ON WOMEN’S 
DUTIES. 

Mrs, Alice Freeman Palmer contributed 
an interesting article about two years ago 
to a pamphlet entitled “Objections to 
Woman Suffrage Answered by College 
Women.”’ Each woman answered some 
particular argument. Mrs, Palmer took 
up the objection that ‘‘women are already 
fully occupied with higher duties,’ and 
replied to it as follows: 

“WOMEN ARE ALREADY OCCUPIED WITH 
HIGHER DUTIES.”’ 

What are the political duties? 

What are the higher duties? 

low far does the one obstruct or assist 
the other? 

The political duties are: Informing one’s 
self on the state of the country, on poli- 
cies at issue, on candidates for office, and 
going to the polls and depositing a ballot. 

The so-called higher duties of a woman 
are the bearing and rearing of children 
and making a home for family and friends. 

How much time must she spend on her 
political duties? If she belongs to the 
well-to-do class, and hires others to do 
her work, she has time for whatever in- 
terests her most—only let these interests 
be noble! If she does her own house- 
work, she can take ten minutes to stop on 
her way to market and vote once or twice 
ayear. Shecan find balf an hour a day 
for the newspapers and other means of in- 
formation. She can talk with family and 
friends about what she reads. She does 
this now; she will then do it more intelli- 
gently, and will give and receive more 
from what she says and hears. If she 
does this reading and talking, she will be 
better informed than the majority of vot- 
ers are now. * 

The duties of motherhood and the mak- 
ing of a home are the most sacred work 
of women, and the dearest to them, of 
every class. If casting an intelligent vote 
would interfere with what only women 
can do—and what, failed in, undermines 
society and government—no one can ques- 
tion which a woman must choose. But it 
cannot be shown that there are any large 
number of women in this country who 
have not the necessary time to vote intel- 
ligently, and it can be argued that study 
of the vital questions of our government 
would make them better comrades to 
their husbands and friends, better guides 
to their sons, and more interesting and 
valuable members of society. Women 
of every class have more leisure than 
men, are less tied to hours of routine; 
they have had more years of schoo] train- 
ing than men, and in this country their 
average intelligence compares favorably, 
as do their conscience and their loyalty, 
with men’s, All this makes simple the 
combination of public and ‘higher’ 
duties. 

The objections to the political woman 
and the educated woman present some 
instructive analysis. Fifty years ago it 
was seriously believed that knowing the 
classics would ruin her morals, philoso- 
phy her religion, and mathematics her 
health; in general, a college education 
would take away her desire to be a good 
wife and mothey. To protect a being so 
frail, the colleges were carefully closed 
against her. Now, with the approval of 
wise men, more girls than boys are pre- 
paring for college, and this in the public 
interest. It may be found in politics, as 
in education, that the higher duties of 
women will be assisted, not hindered, by 
intelligent discipline in the lower. 

ALICE FREEMAN PALMER, 
Ex-President Wellesley. 
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WOMAN'S JOURNAL PREMIUMS. 

The fourth volume of ‘“‘The History of 
Woman Suffrage,’’ by Mrs. Ida H. Harper 
and Miss Susan B. Anthony, will be sent 
as @ premium to any one obtaining six 
new subscribers for the WoMAN’s JouR- 
NAL at $1.50 each. 

For four new subscribers at $1.50 each, 
we will send Mrs. Ednah D. Cheney’s 
‘‘Reminiscences;’’ for three new sub- 
scribers, Miss Lilian Whiting’s ‘‘Boston 
Days;”’ for one new subscriber, a hundred 
suffrage postage stamps, or a report of 
the International Suffrage Conference. 











CONCERNING WOMEN. 


Mrs. IpA H. HARPER has gone to 
Washington, D. C., for the winter. Her 
address will be The Normandie. 


Miss Susan B. ANTHONY has a very 
few copies left of her biography bound in 
full morocco. The others have sold for 
$12.00, but these are offered for the holi- 
days at $8.00 per set, if ordered through 
Miss Anthony, 17 Madison St., Rochester, 
N. Y. None of the next edition will be 
put in these elegant bindings. 


CouNTESS FANNY ZAMPINI SALAZAR, 
of Italy, will address the Ladies’ Physio- 
logical Institute of Boston next Monday, 
at3 P. M., at the New Century Building, 
on Huntington Avenue, almost oppo- 
site the Ilkley. The address will be 
followed by a reception. The public are 
invited. There was a large attendance 
of members of the New England Women’s 
Press Association last Saturday at the 
Vendome to hear the Countess on ‘*The 
Women of Italy.’’ 


QUEEN EMMA, a princess of the royal 
blood of Samoa, who rules over the islands 
of Bismarck archipelago, was in New York 
last week. Sheis the law-maker for more 
than a hundred thousand islanders, who, 
only a score of years ago, were among 
the fiercest cannibals in the world. She 
not only makes their laws, but marries 
and divorces them, and is looked upon as 
the final arbiter in all matters of dispute. 
Her wealth is estimated at $20,000,000. 
She was accompanied on her visit to New 
York by her husband and grandson. 


LILIAN WHITING, in her delightful new 
book, ‘Boston Days,” tells a funny story 
of James Russell Lowell. When Mr. Low- 
ell was editor of the Atlantic, he declined 
a poem by Mrs. Julia Ward Howe, and 
sent it back with a letter saying that no 
woman could write poetry, and that Eliza- 
beth Barrett Browning’s attempts to do so 
merely emphasized the fact. It is a curi- 
ous illustration of the odd streaks of 
prejudice that are sometimes found even 
in very brilliant men. Miss Whiting’s 
book contains hitherto unpublished let- 
ters of Whittier, Emerson, and other 
prominent authors. The price of it is 
$1.50. Miss Whiting has gone to Wash- 
ton, D. C., to spend part of the winter. 
Afterward she will go abroad for a time, 


Mrs. CATHERINE WAUGH MCCULLOCH 
has secured letcers from the mayors of 
twenty-five Illinois cities expressing ap- 
proval of the bill which the Equal Suf- 
frage Association will introduce in the 
coming Legislature to give tax-paying 
women the right to vote on all tax ques- 
tions, and for all officers concerned with 
taxation. The measure has the endorse- 
ment of the State Federation of Women’s 
Clubs; the Chicago Teachers’ Federation, 
with a membership of about four thou- 
sand teachers; the Illinois Congress of 
Mothers; the Illinois W. C. T. U.; the 
Jewish Women's Council, the Woman’s 
Relief Corps, and many other organiza- 
tions. The mayors who have written let- 
ters favoring it are the mayors of Jack- 
sonville, Springfield, Urbana, Waukegan, 
Centralia, Decatur, Galesburg, Rood- 
house, Litchfield, Mt. Carmel, Wheaton, 
Pontiac, Peoria, Canton, Savanna, Pitts- 
field, Lincoln, Du Quoin, Champaign, 
Charleston, Mendota, Mattoon, Mon- 
mouth, Ottawa, and Aurora. 


Mrs. U. 8. GRANT, who has just passed 
away, was an affectionate and devoted 
wife to the General, standing by him 
through good and ill, and their domestic 
life was pure and happy. Grant was 
noted for his hatred of indecent stories. 
Once when he was standing with a group 
of other military men, an officer came up, 
exclaiming, ‘‘O boys, I have such a good 
story for you! There are no ladies pres- 
ent, I believe?’’ ‘‘No,’’ answered Gen. 
Grant, ‘‘but please to remember that there 
are gentlemen present.’’ The story was 
not told. The General was a strong op- 
ponent of the State regulation of vice, 
when in his time an attempt was made to 
introduce it. On his tour around the 
world, he and Mrs. Graut visited the 
ruins of Herculaneum and Pompeii. 
There is a room there containing a collec- 
tion of old pagan paintings and carvings 
so gross that no women are admitted to 
see them. The guide proposed to take in 
Gen. Grant and his fourteen-year-old son, 
but said that Mrs. Grant must stay out- 
side. The General answered curtly that 
he did not care to enter any place which 
was not fit for his wife to visit. In all 
‘this we may perhaps trace the influence 
of a good wife. 
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HUSBANDS VS. JOBS. 


Moved by the agonies of those who are 
striving, at the cost of infinite white pa- 
per and barrels of ink, to solve the divorce 
problem, the United States Government 
has come nobly to the rescue. The syllo- 
gism which it bas formulated runs some- 
thing like this: Only married people get 
divorced; divorce is an evil; ergo, what- 
ever leads to it should be abolished; go 
to, we will do what we can to discourage 
marriage. 

With this philanthropic object in view 
the postmaster-general has published an 
edict that any woman who marries from 
this time and forever after must hold 
her peace and lose her job, and, cleaving 
to the individual whom she bas preferred 
before the post-office, she must forsake 
everyone else and cleave to himonly. Not 
for her is the gladsome payroll made out 
of a Saturday night. Never more will her 
eyes be gladdened by the sight of an en- 
velope. If she will get married, let it be 
at her own risk. 





The postmaster has even gone a step 
further than this. He has called for a list 
of husbands; women whvw have husbands 
concealed about their premises are re- 
quired to bring them to the blessed light 
of day, and show cause why they should 
be allowed such aluxury. The man may 
have been partially dismembered by a rail- 
road wreck; he may be the remains of a 
number of battles fought during our sev- 
eral wars; he may have broken down in 
health, or have lost his money, or contract- 
ed tuberculosis, and he may be sick and 
feeble, and heartbroken that the burden 
of breud-winning has fallen upon the 
shoulders of his wife, but all that makes no 
difference. He has several alternatives 
placed before him by the government. He 
can go off and die, or he can get a divorce, 
or he can fall back on biblical authority 
and try Abrabam’s little trick, and say she 
is his sister. This is always dangerous; it 
proved so even in the days of Abraham. 
The inva'id husband has no rights that 
the government feels called on to respect; 
ho may not be able to do anything else, 
but he can make his wife lose her situa- 
tion and his children go hungry. 


Not long ago a similar order was issued 
in a Western city in regard to married 
teachers, and it has always been a ques- 
tion likely to come up at anytime. Mr. 
Payne says he is not opposed to marriage. 
He goes on the supposition that in every 
family the man should be the bread-win 
ner, and that he is. If the woman works, 
it is just out of vanity and a desire to 
have jam for the bread provided by the 
man, or perbaps from sheer spite, to keep 
some other woman from getting the place. 
‘““T wo salaries to one family are too much.” 
Parenthetically, it might be said that when 
one salary is enough, that may be true, 
but how many times does the single salary 
leave a good wide margin for the rainy 
day? Subtract rent and provisions and 
clothes and school, shoes and doctors’ bills 
for six from $100 a month, and mark the 
net deficit. And very few clerks get $100 
a month, 

Man isa dear, sweet creature, and we 
couldn’t get along without him, but he is 
the most illogical animal that ever bap- 
pened. He objects to woman in various 
walks of life, because she does not take 
the work up with sufficient seriousness, 
intending to devote her life to it; she is 
going to doctor people, or practice law, or 
draw up abstracts, or make designs, or 
write shorthand only until some man 
comes along and marries her, when the 
office that knew her will know her no 
more. When, on the other hand, she 
wants to keep on peddling pills, and draw- 
ing briefs and so on, she is described as 
‘taking the bread out of the mouth” of 
some man who might be getting wealthy 
but for her. Probably it takes some 
brains to be a clerk in the postoffice, and 
a good clerk is not to be made in a day; 
so the ambitious young woman who wants 
to do her work well takes an interest in 
it, perfects herself in the details, acts as 
if it was to be her profession for life. And 
then she is thrown out bodily because she 
gets married. Oh, wise old postmaster, 
how I do honor thee! 


There is an erroneous impression that 
business women are not domestic in their 
tastes, do not care for ‘‘all the comforts 
‘of a home,” cannot keep house, or boil 
water without scorching it, and are de- 
votedly fond of boarding-houses. Which is 
nonsense, A certain married man in this 
town once described himself as ‘ta thor- 
oughly domesticated animal.’’ When he 
was through for the day he wanted to go 
home and nowhere else. The best restau- 
rant in town had no attractions for him; 
the theatre palled in comparison with a 
concert by his own fireside. He wanted 
to leave ‘‘down town’’ and forget about 
it. That is exactly the sentiment of nine- 
ty-nine out of every one hundred women 
who work. If they can afford a home, it 
is generally the delight of their lives; into 
it they put all the enthusiasm which a 





man gives to whatever hobby he may have 
—pipes, or music, or study, or athletics. 
A woman’s home, whether it is one room 
or @ palace, is her ready-made, foreor- 
dained hobby. There are exceptions to 
this rule, of course, but they are scarcer 
than the fleece on a Mexican canine. 


It is said that all the people in the 
world can be divided into three classes of 
insects, so far as work is concerned. The 
rarest class belong to the ant tribe. The 
ant, by the way, has the largest brain 
compared to its bulk of any living crea- 
ture. The elephant is an idiot by com- 
parison. The ant people work for them- 
selves and the ant-hill; it is said that there 
are no ‘‘poor’’ ants. It will be readily 
seen that this is a stage of evolution still 
far ahead of present-day mankind. The 
second class of people belong to the grass- 
hoppers, who never would work at all if 
they could get out of it, and who furnish 
opportunities for the charitable when 
winter comes. There area good many of 
these. In fact, it is a question whether a 
very large per cent. of the race would ever 
do a stroke of work if it wasn’t that they 
are just enough smarter than the grass- 
hopper to know that winter is coming. 
The last class belong to the bees, the 
little busy bee that improves each shining 
hour, making pounds of honey for some- 
body else to eat. The bee, the mule and 
the human being are the only animals 
that have so little sense that they will 
work themselves to death for some one 
else. Just remember in this connection 
that the proverb runs: ‘Go to the ant, 
thou sluggard,’’ and not to the bee. All 
of which goes to teach that as a rule 
neither men nor women will pike down to 
a dingy office and sit on a high stool from 
8 A. M. until 6 P. M. unless there is some 
good and sufficient reason for it; in season 
and out of season, hot and cold, wet and 
dry, year in, year out, No, as a nation 
we are neither so miserly nor so industri- 
ous as to account for this devotion to 
business on any other ground than plain 
necessity. 

Of course, if the United States wants to 
go into the business of discouraging mat- 
rimony, just because it bas some 2,000,000 
men surplusage, there is no more to be 
said. If, in pursuance of this plan, it in- 
tends to get out any literature—pamphlets 
like ‘‘Marriage—How to Avoid It,” or 
‘Evils of Matrimony,” or ‘Dangers of a 
Double Life,’’ or “Blessed Singleness,”’ 
then we commend the following very ex- 
cellent story: It seems that Archbishop 
Ryan was visiting one of his parishes in a 
mining district, preparatory to confirming 
a number of children. Among other ques- 
tions he asked one nervous little girl 
what matrimony was, and she answered 
that it was ‘‘a state of terrible torment 
which those who enter*it are compelled 
to undergo for atime to prepare them for 
a brighter and better world.”’ ‘No, no,” 
remonstrated the priest, ‘‘that isn’t mat- 
rimovy, that’s the definition of purga- 
tory.’’ ‘‘Leave her alone,’’ said the arch- 
bishop, ‘‘maybe she’s right. What do 
you or I know about it?’’— Ellis Meredith, 
in Denver News. 


== _———— 


WOMEN PHYSICIANS. 

Miss Ethel Bloome, an Englishwoman 
who has taken the degree of M. D., at 
Leipzig University, is the first lady doctor 
to graduate there. 

Elizabeth Jarrett, M.D., president of the 
Associate Alumnxz Normal College, New 
York City, read a paper on the Medical 
Inspection of Schools at the meeting of 
the New York State Assembly of Mothers. 
She said that, in 1899, 7.000 children suf- 
fering from contagious and infectious dis- 
eases were excluded from the public 
schools. In some schools personal in- 
spection should be made of each child 
three times a week, and oven this is not 
enough. Bad conditions could make very 
rapid progress before the doctor’s next 
visit. ‘*While dirt is nota disease,’’ said 
Dr. Jarrett, ‘‘it is very closely related to 
it, and I wish a few children could be ex- 
cluded from our schools on that account 
as an example to others; then there would 
be no fear of the recurrence of a recent 
incident. One of the children in an East 
Side school was told that she must re- 
move her clothing so that the doctor 
might see her skin. She replied that her 
underclothing had just been sewn on for 
the winter, and she did not mean to take 
it off.’’ 

Dr. Elizabeth Blackwell, now over 80 
years of age, is living at Hastings, Eng- 
land, with her adopted daughter. Sheis 
as full of interest in life and in current 
questions as in her youth. In a recent 
private letter, she says: 

“This year we have taken to feeding 
the birds in our tiny garden, and they 
have learned to know when to expect the 
scraps of bread and cheese that are thrown 
on the grass-plot, and if they do not find 





them at that tinie, they scold us violently. 
Did you know tbat birds are fond of 
cheese? Not a scrap remains of the food, 
an hour after it has been placed on the 
ground. The birds seem to gather from 
all parts at the expected time. They have 
not become tame enough to eat from our 
hands, but thrushes, tom-tits, blackbirds, 
robin red-breasts, and many other an- 
known species come gathering in the trees 
around, 

‘I think I told you how much I am en- 
joying the weekly lectures that are being 
given here in the afternoons.” 


THE VASSAR INN. 





Miss M. S, Wagner and Miss A. S, Lap- 
ham, who lately established an Inn in con- 
nection with Vassar College, have met 
with great success, and are now contem- 
plating its enlargement, so great is the 
demand for its hospitality. 

Miss Wagner’s home is in Minneapolis. 
She graduated from Minnesota University, 
and later was a special student at Vassar. 
She is a woman of business ability. Her 
partner, Miss Lapham, came from Canan- 
daigua, N. Y., and graduated from Vassar 
in ’96. 

The Inn is said to be popular with both 
faculty and students. It stands only a 
few doors from the lower end of the 
hedge and from the gate leading through 
the pine walk to the college buildings. 
There are comfortable reading and wait- 
ing rooms, and a number of well-appoint- 
ed bed-rooms. Already, in its third 
month, the accommodations are found to 
be insufficient. A contract is pending for 
an addition with sleeping accommodations 
for one hundred persons, All available 
space is engaged for both this year and 
next by students of the college for their 
out-of-town friends for commencement 
and the holidays. Miss Wagner and Miss 
Lapham own the building. The Dickens 
Club, a student organization, held its fall 
meeting and banquet there. The Chicago 
Club, of forty members, feasted there re- 
cently. The faculty has found it a pleas- 
ant place for private dinner parties and a 
rendezvous from the busy hum of college 
life, so that to all, from the principal 
down to the freshmen, the college inn is 
welcome. 





SCIENTIFIC RESEARCH BY WOMEN. 
The Association for Promotion of Sci- 
entific Research by Women announces 
that applications should be received be- 
fore March 1 for the American Women’s 
Table at the Zudlogical Station at Naples. 
Application blanks for the use of candi- 
dates, items relating.to the expense of 
living at Naples, and full information as 
to the advantages for research at the sta- 
tion, may be obtained from the secretary, 

CoRNELIA M. CLAPP, 
Mount Holyoke College, South Hadley, 

Mass. 


—ee 


SOME RESULTS OF EQUAL SUFFRAGE. 

The ‘New York Association Opposed 
to the Further Extension of Suffrage to 
Women,”’ in its recently published annual 
report, says: ‘*Those who carefully study 
the phases of woman suffrage see that 
the result in States where women have 
the franchise is futile.’’ 

The most important results of the fran- 
chise are largely intangible. They are 
found in the broadening of women’s 
minds, in their awakening to the impor- 
tance of civic improvement, and in the 
raising of the standard of candidates, so 
that both parties feel obliged to nominate 
their best men in order to obtain the sup- 
port of the women. But here are a few 
of the tangible and concrete results: 

In Wyoming, equal suffrage has caused 
the passage of a law that men and women 
in the employ of the State (including 
teachers) shall receive equal pay for equal 
work; has raised the age of protection for 
girls to eighteen, and has led to the re- 
peal of the law that formerly licensed 
gambling. Child labor is fo bidden, and 
cruelty to children is severely punished. 

In Idaho, equal suffrage has caused the 
passage of bills abolishing licensed gamb- 
ling, raising the age of protection for 
girls to eighteen, authorizing city coun- 
cils to levy a one-mill tax for free reading- 
rooms and libraries, requiring three per 
cent. of all school moneys to be set aside 
for the founding of school libraries, and 
establishing a State Library Commission, 
two members of which must be women, 
and two others the President of the State 
University and the State Superintendent 
of Public Instruction. 

In Utah, equal suffrage has caused the 
passage of a law that female teachers in 
the public schools shall receive the same 
pay as male teachers, provided they hold 
certificates of the same grade; also bills 
raising the age of protection for girls to 
eighteen, doubling the number of free 


scholarships in the State Normal School, ;®! the past. 





establishing an art institute, and provid- 
ing for improved sanitary arrangements in 
the schools, aud for the better protectin 
of the public health in various ways. 

Colorado owes to her women the laws 
establishing a State Industrial School for 
Girls and a State Home for Dependent 
Children; removing the emblems from the 
Australian ballot (the nearest approach to 
an educational qualification for suffrage), 
making fathers and mothers joint guardi- 
ans of their children, enlarging women’s 
property rights, raising the age of protec- 
tion for girls to eighteen, introducing the 
indeterminate sentence, so much desired 
by the friends of prison reform; establish- 
ing parental schools, providing for the 
care of the feeble-minded, and for the 
preservation of forest trees; giving the 
board of charities and correction power 
to investigate private eleemosynary insti- 
tutions, and providing an annual appro- 
priation to buy books for the State library; 
also in Denver ordinances placing drink- 
ing fountains in the streets, forbidding 
expectoration in public places, and requir- 
ing smoke-consuming chimneys on all 
public and business buildings. 

Among other results of equal suffrage 
is a much better enforcement of the laws 
forbidding the employment in factories of 
children under fourteen, requiring mer- 
chants to furnish their saleswomen with 
seats, regulating the sale of liquor and 
tobacco to minors, and others of the same 
general character. Since equal suffrage 
was granted, the number of no-license 
towns in Colorado has been more than 
quadrupled, 

And yet the ‘‘Antis’’ say the results 
have been ‘‘futile’’! Evidently they have 
not made a ‘‘careful study”’ of the facts in 
the equal suffrage States. A. 8. B. 


—- ed 


TOM REED ON WOMAN SUFFRAGE. 

No one who listens to the reasons given 
by the superior class for the continuance 
of any system of subjection can fail to be 
impressed with the noble disinterested- 
ness of mankind. Hence, when it is pro- 
posed to give the women of this country 
an opportunity to present their case to the 
various State Legislatures to demand 
equality of political rights, it is not sur- 
prising to find that the reasons on which 
the continuance of the inferiority of wom- 
en is urged, are drawn almost entirely 
from a tender consideration of their own 
good. The anxiety felt lest they should 
thereby deteriorate would be an honor to 
human nature, were it not an historical 
fact that the same sweet solicitude has 
been put up as a barrier against every 
progress which women have made since 
civilization began. 

There is no doubt that if in Turkey or 
Algiers, countries where woman’s sphere 
is most thoroughly confined to the home 
circle, it was proposed to admit them to 
social life, to remove the veil from their 
faces, and permit them to converse in open 
day with the friends of their husbands 
and brothers, the conservative and judi- 
cious Turk or Algerine of the period, if he 
could be brought to even consider such a 
horrible proposition, would point out 
that the sphere of women was to make 
home happy by those gentle insipidities 
which education would destroy; that by 
participation in conversation with men 
they would debase their natures, and men 
would thereby lose that ameliorating in- 
fluence which still leaves them unfit to 
associate with women. He would point 


‘out that ‘‘nature’’ had determined that 


women should be secluded; that their 
sphere was to raise and educate the man- 
child, and that any change would be a 
violation of the Divine law, which, in the 
opinion of all conservative men, ordains 
the present but never the future. 

Thirty years ago hardly any political 
assemblage of the people was graced by 
the presence of women. Had it needed a 
law to enable them to be present, what an 
argument could have been made against 
it! How easily it could have been shown 
that the coarseness, the dubious expres- 
sions, the general vulgarity of the scene, 
could have no other effect than to 
break down that purity of word and 
thought which women have, and which 
conservative and radical are alike sedu- 
lous to preserve! And yet the actual 
presence of women at political meetings 
has not debased them, but has raised the 
other sex. Coarseness has not become 
diffused through both sexes, but has fled 
from both. To put the whole matter ina 
short phrase: The association of the sexes 
in the family circle, in society, and in 
business having improved both, there is 
neither history, reason nor sense to justify 
the assertion that association in politics 
will lower the one or demoralize the 
other. 

Hence we would do better to approach 
the question without trepidation. We 
can better leave the ‘‘sphere’’ of woman 
to the future than confine it in the chains 
Words change nothing. 





Prejudices ate none the less prejudices. 
because we vaguely call them “nature,"’ 
and prate about what nature has forbid- 
den, when we only mean that the thing 
we are opposifg has not been hitherto 
done. ‘Nature’ forbade a steamship to 
cross the Atlantic the very moment it was 
crossing, and yet it arrived just the same. 
What the majority call ‘‘nature”’ has stood 
in the way of every progress of the past 
and present, and will stand in the way of 
all future progress. It is only another 
name for conservatism. 

Our government is founded, not on the 
rule of the wisest and best, but upon the 
rule of all. The ignorant, the learned, 
the wise and the unwise, the judicious 
and the injudicious are all invited to assist 
in governing, upon the broad principle 
that the best government for mankind is 
not the government which the wisest and 
best would select, but that which the av- 
erage of mankind would select. Upon 
what principle ia a government like ours 
can one-half the minds be denied expres- 
sion at the polls? 

It is sometimes asserted that women 
now have a great influence in politics 


, through their husbands and brothers. 


This is undoubtedly true. But that is 
just the kind of influence which is not 
wholesome for the community, for it is 
influence unaccompanied by responsibili- 
ity. People are always ready to recom- 
mend to others what they would not do 
themselves. If it be true that women 
caunot be prevented from exercising po- 
litical influence, is not that only another 
reason why they should be steadied in 
their political action by that proper sense 
of responsibility which comes from acting 
themselves? 

We conclude, then, that every reason 
which in this country bestows the ballot 
upon man is equally applicable to the 
proposition to bestow the ballot upon 
woman.—Hon. T. B. Reed. 





HOME-MAKING IN ALABAMA. 


The census reports show that the ne- 
groes of Alabama are gradually attaching 
themselves to the soil, for more than 42 
per cent. of the farms are now held by 
colored people who either own or rent 
them. 

At Tuskegee and at Calhoun they are 
aided in securing these homes for them- 
selves by judicious aid from the North. 
At Kowaliga there is an even more fortu- 
nate arrangement, finding its inception 
not with white men from outside the 
State, but in the active brains of the Ben- 
sons, men born and bred in Alabama, 
practical farmers and business men, Mr. 
John Benson, the father, owns about 3,000 
acres himself, and for years has been the 
patriarchal head of forty tenant farmers, 
some of whom have bought the land they 
have learned to work. The Dixie Indus- 
trial Company, which has been organized 
to help colored men to become owners of 
their homes, not only bas the advantage 
of Alabama men to attend to the local in- 
terests, but it operates in a section where 
great forests stretch out welcoming hands. 

Many parts of Alabama have been de- 
nuded of their valuable pines and oaks, 
but magnificent trees abound in Elmore 
County, from which houses and furniture 
can easily be constructed, for the compa- 
ny has not only lands to dispose of, but 
a fine mill with every appliance for doing 
work, The land has been bought at rea- 
sonable rates, much of it having fallen 
into the market upon the death of those 
whose heirs did not care to live there. It 
is sold on easy terms and under very good 
rules to industrious men, and as soon as 
the work is better understood and more 
stock placed, there are dozens of honest 
and capable colored people who will join 
this enterprising community. The stock- 
holders in New York are men of excellent 
reputation, so it is only a question of 
time when the hillsides along the Kowal- 
iga will rejoice in many happy homes 
through the aid of the Dixie Company. 

ISABEL C. BARROWS. 

Tompkinsville, N. Y. 


—_- 





COLLEGE AND ALUMN2. 


‘he foreign fellowship held by the As- 
sociation of Collegiate Alumna was this 
year awarded to Frances G. Davenport, 
94, who will use it to continue her inves- 
tigations of the economic conditions of 
the English manor in the thirteenth cen- 
tury. There were twenty applicants, and 
the standard of scholarship was higher 
than ever before. 

On a recent Sunday President An- 
gell of Michigan University preached in 
the Memorial Chapel at Wellesley College 
on *‘Leadership through Self-Surrender.”’ 
In conclusion he paid the following trib- 
ute to Alice Freeman Palmer: “For thirty 
years my relations with her were so inti- 
mate that few can so deeply as I mourn 
her death, while she was in the plenitude 
of her power. I received her into college 
as she came, a diffident girl, from her 
country schoo]. I saw her through her 
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college course, a radiant centre of life and 
joy to her circle of friends. I saw her 
afterward in her school, an inspiring and 
uplifting teacher. On my urgent recom- 
mendation, Mr. Durant appointed her to 
a chair in this college. Soon promoted 
to the presidency, she wielded for years 
her extraordinary and magnetic power in 
leading the hundreds of girls under her to 
her lofty intellectual and spiritual ideals. 
Her influence still abides. In what wide 
circles, far beyond the confines of this 
college, is that influence still felt! 
Among the women of our time, to what 
finer example could I point you—one ex- 
ercised in the spirit of the Master, seek- 
ing, in accordance with your motto, to 
minister rather than be ministered unto?” 

Two prizes were recently won by young 
women at Tufts College. Sara Lucy Bux- 
ton, 06, Somerville, Mass., was awarded 
the prize for the best examination for en- 
trance to college in the present freshman 
class, and the scholarship of the class of 
1898 was given to Edith L. Bush, '03, 
Chelsea, Mass., who, of the whole class, 
has attained the highest degree of excel- 
lence in a course of study broadly and 
wisely chosen. 


Interesting facts in regard to the ways 
in which college women support them- 
selves after graduation are shown by sta- 
tistics lately compiled by the authorities 
of Barnard College. The answers to the 
annual queries made to the alumnw with 
regard to their present occupation show 
that teaching is the vocation of the great- 
est number. About 36 per cent. are 
teachers, 16 per cent. having positions in 
private schools, and 16 per cent. in the 
public schools. Private tutoring is fol- 
lowed by 6 1-4 per cent., and 5 per cent 
are instructors in colleges. A few are 
secretaries of institutions, several are 
librarians, there is one lawyer, two doc- 
tors, one author, and two editors. One 
serves as an aid at the botanical gardens in 
Philadelphia. About7 per cent. are pur- 
suing post-graduate work, and over 40 
per cent. claim no specific occupation. 

The girls of Bates College, Lewiston, 
Me., have challenged the Boston Univer- 
sity girls to a prize debate. 


The several sororities of Northwestern 
University, with the exception of Kappa 
Kappa Gamma, have agreed to dispense 
with the lavish decorations which have 
taxed their finances heavily in the past, 
and adopt more simple designs. Smilax 
and ribbons are to be displaced by simple 
tissue paper hangings, refreshments are to 
be less elaborate, and orchestras of five 
pieces are to be substituted for larger 
ones. 

The sum of $5,000 has been given to 
the University of Idaho for the endow- 
ment of a scholarship for women. The 
scholarship is of the annual value of $300 
for two years from date and $200 there- 
after. It is to be awarded to one of the 
young women at the end of the freshman 
year, and is to be used by the beneficiary 
for completing her course in the Univer- 
sity. F. M, A. 
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GOSSIP AND GLEANINGS. 
The world’s smoke bill is $5,000,000 a 
week, 


In Kansas City there is a movement to 
place women on the school board. 


The prisons of Prussia, in 1900, con- 
tained 45,824 males and 11,845 females. 


The largest camellia bush in Europe is 
at Plintz, near Dresden. It is 160 years 
old, about 50 feet high, and bears’ 40,000 
blossoms each year. 


Mrs. Whittemore said to some one who 
criticized her unconventional methods of 
reaching the fallen girls in New York's 
slums, ‘You can afford to be disorderly 
when you are in God’s order.”’ 


It is pleasant to see that in the Presi- 
dent’s message, along with the great 
affairs of state, room is found for a word 
pleading for humane treatment of horses 
worn out in the country’s service. 


How can we get our boys started right? 
Get their mothers and fathers started 
right. A boy isn’t a wheelbarrow that 
you can push into the kingdom of heaven, 
you have to go ahead and pull him.—Dr, 
J. F. Cowan. 


U. S. Senator Hoar has presented an 
amendment to the immigration bill, provid- 
ing that the wives and children of aliens 
who have declared their intention of be- 
coming citizens shall be admitted without 
tax or fee. 


Perbaps the last public appearance of 
Mrs. Alice Freeman Palmer in Maassachu- 
setts was her presence with her sister, 
Mrs. Talmage, wife of Rev. Mr. Talmage, 
of Taunton, at the hearing by the Com- 
mittee on Probate and Insolvency on the 
petition for married women’s equal right 
to the custody and control of their minor 
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HOW’S THIS? 

We offer One Hundred Dollars Reward 
for any case of Catarrh that cannot be 
cured by Hall’s Catarrh Cure, 

F. J. CHENEY & CO., Props., Toledo, O. 

We, the undersigned, have known F. 
J. Cheney for the last 15 years, and be- 
lieve him perfectly honorable in all busi- 
ness transactions and financially able to 
carry out any obligations made by their 
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West & TruAX, KINNAN & MARVIN, 
Wholesale Druggists, Toledo, O. 

Hall’s Catarrh Cure is taken internally, 
acting directly upon the blood and mu- 
cous surfaces of the system, Price T5c. 
per bottle. Sold by all Druggists.~ Tes- 
timonials free. 

Hall’s Family Pills are the best. 
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children. Mrs, Palmer did not speak, 
but indicated by her présence her interest 
in the movement. 

Fraulein Bertha Krupp, the elder 
daughter of the late Herr Krupp, is the 
richest woman in the world in her own 
right, her wealth being estimated at $75,- 
000,000. May her influence be mightier 
for peace than all her father’s guns were 
in war!—Christian Endeavor Herald. 


On Dee, 1, the Shipbuilding and Dry- 
dock Company of Newport News, Va., 
put a score of girls at work in the drafting 
department as tracers. They are said to 
be the first girls ever engaged in such a 
capacity in a shipbuilding plant. If the 
experiment is successful, one hundred 
girls will be employed. 

‘‘Who are those women that raised al- 
most half a million?” said the editor of 
one of the leading Minneapolis papers, as 
he took in the copy of the reporters from 
the executive committee, amid exciting 
days at the polls. ‘‘We want them down 
at political headquarters. We need ’em!’’ 
Woman's Missionary Friend. 


Millions of butterflies are eaten every 
year by the Australian aborigines, The 
insects congregate in vast quantities on 
the rocks of the Bugong mountains, and 
the natives secure them by kindling fires 
of damp wood and suffocating them, 
Then they are gathered in baskets, baked, 
sifted to remove the wings, and finally 
pressed into cakes.—Springfield Repub- 
lican. 

The Democratic Times of Cuba, N. Y., 
is owned and edited by Mr. Jennings, an 
earnest friend of woman suffrage who 
loses no opportunity of promoting the 
movement. He offers his paper for three 
months on trial for ten cents, and after- 
wards, if not discontinued, at oue dollar 
a year. Suffragists of New York State 
will do well to subscribe for this excellent 
weekly paper. 


LITERARY NOTICES. 


TEN ENGLISHMEN OF THE NINETEENTH 
CenTuRY. By James Richaid Joy, M. 
A. The Chautauqua Press. Price, 
$1.00. 


The ten typical biographies are those of 
Wellivgton, Canning, Stephenson, Rus- 
sell, Cobden, Peel, Shaftesbury, Palmer- 
ston, Gladstone, and D'Israeli. With the 
exception of Stephenson all were in public 
life, political or military. He is included 
because the development of the locomo- 
tive has dominated the industrial develop- 
ment of the nation. These ten are not 
theten. Artists, authors, preachers, and 
scholars are purposely omitted. But 
these ten names are inseparably: connect- 
ed with the statesmanship of tbe'r era,and 
the dramatic incidents of their career af- 
ford a key to their nation's history. 

S. 8. Bs 





HUMOROUS. 


‘And what did you eat for lunch?’’ 
asked the doctor. ‘‘I don’t know,” an- 
swered the sick man, weakly. “I ordered 
turkey hash and mince pie.’’—Kansas 
City Journal. 

Naggsby—It’s funny how women will 
change their minds, When I first met 
the girl who eventually became Mrs, N., 
she declared she wouldn't marry the best 
man in the world, Within a year she 
married me, 

Waggsby —But what makes you think 
she changed her mind?—Baltimore Amer- 
ican. 





A clergyman inspecting a lunatic asy- 
lum came upon a group of workmen re- 
pairing a wall, One of the harmless pa- 
tients, apparently assisting in the work, 
was pushing a wheelbarrow along upside 
down. 

‘My friend,’ said the kind-hearted 
clergyman gently, ‘‘you should turn your 
wheelbarrow over.”’ 

“I know better than that!’’ replied the 
patient. ‘I turned it over yesterday, and 
they put bricks in it!” 


The late Dr. S. was obliged to resign 
from the Maritime Synod with a pension 
on account of his increasing age. But he 
was not reconciled. A friend tried to 
comfort him. ‘You ought to take a rea- 
sonable view of the matter. doctor. There 
is no use flying in the face of Providence.”’ 
‘-Providence!”’ echoed thedoctor. ‘‘Hoot, 
mon! Providence had naething avato do 
wi’ it. "Twas the MacCurdys, the Archi- 
balds and the de’il!”’ 


Mrs. Crockett and her daughter stood 
at the exhibition before a painting which 
represented a soldier, pale aud exhausted, 





with hollow cheeks and staring eyes.. On 
the frame were the words, ‘‘After the At- 
tack of Liitzen,’”’ ‘What is ‘Liitzen,’ 
Mary Anne?” asked Mrs. Crockett. Mary 
Anne did not know. ‘‘Well, anyway,” 
said Mrs. Crockett, with conviction, ‘it’s 
a terrible disease. I can see that easy 
enough without anybody telling me.”’ 





CHILDREN’S COLUMN. 


THE NEW YEAR. 
BY MARGARET E. SANGSTER. 
Slipping in among the children, 
Bright and eager at their play, 
Comes the new year, sweet and shining, 
Just as gay and dear as they. 


_ Not a trouble yet bas fallen 
On its merry, laughing face, 
Not a single wrong step taken 
In its hurrying, happy pace. 


All the beauty lies before it, 
Dew and rain and frost and flowers, 
Flying months and weeks and seasons 
Woven out of dancing hours. 


Hail thee, lovely coming stranger, 
In thy first bewitching day, 
Slipping in among the children 
Just as bright and dear as they! 
— Youth's Companicen. 





BABY FOXES. 

They were delightful and amusing 
creatures, the:r ears ever alert, their 
bright eyes always on the lookout, and 
their sharp little noses sniffing the air 
eagerly. So precisely alike were they, 
from tip of nose to tip of tail, that not 
even their owners could tell the one from 
the other. They took kindly to petting 
and fondling, but firmly refused to learn 
any tricks whatsoever. 

Very soon they had the run of the 
whole house. Patter, patter, went the 
little feet; scratch, scratch, rap, rap, if a 
door were shut, and the two bright-eyed 
little rascals did not have to wait long for 
admittance, The next step was to the 
lounge or bed, where they cuddled up 
close among the soft pillows with great 
satisfaction. If ever dislodged, they pro- 
tested vigorously with tooth and claw, 
and a sharp little bark that said as plain 
as words, ‘‘No, no, no!”’ 

Alas! even baby foxes cannot always 
stay babies. Box and Cox were without 
doubt growing, and their powers of mis- 
chief grew, also. A breakfast of young 
chicken without as much as “By your 
leave, madam,’’ was the climax of a long 
succession of misdeeds. They were re- 
stored to their native peaks, where they 
could find a warm and sheltered burrow, 
and as foxes eat field mice, grasshoppers, 
aud crickets, they were in no danger of 
starving.—Our Animal Friends, 








THE “BOOK OF THE ROYAL BLUE.” 

The November number, ‘Book of the 
Royal Blue,’* published by the Passenger 
Department of the Baltimore & Ohio 
Railroad, is a Sportsman’s Special Num- 
ber, devoted exclusively to hunting and 
fishing. 

This edition contains the game laws of 
Maryland and West Virginia, through the 
courtesy of the Game Wardens of each of 
these States. The tables of open seasons 
are invaluable to the sportsman. 

A resumé of the changes in the game 
laws of all the States is also given. Pro- 
fusely illustrated with cuts of the kinds of 
game most abundant. 

A geographical description of the por- 
tions of Maryland and West Virginia 
where hunting and fishing is best and 
which are reached by the Baltimore & 
Ohio, makes the book the sportsman s 
‘*Baedecker”’ in this territory. 

‘The demand for this interesting :maga- 
zine exceeds its edition, and a nominal 
price of five cents per copy, or fifty cents 
a year by subscription, is now charged, or 
free on personal application to Joseph 
P. Taggart, N. E. P. A., 211 Washington 
Street, Boston. 


CREAT 
ROCK ISLAND 
ROUTE 


LOW RATES ON OUR PERSONALLY CON- 
DUCTED TOURIST EXCURSIONS. 


Leave Boston and New England points every 
Wednesday via Chicago, Colorado Springs and 
Scenic Route. 

Southern Route leaves Boston every Morday 
via Chicago, Kansas City, Ft. Worth and El Paso 
to Los Angeles. 

These Excursion Cars are attached to Fast 
Passenger Trains, and their popularity is evidence 
that we offer the best. 

Write for handsome itinerary which gives ful! 
information and new map, sent free. Address 
I. L. LOOMIS, 290 Washington Street, Boston, 

JOHN SEBASTIAN. G. P.A.,. Chesgo Ill. 











WOMAN SUFFRAGE TRACTS. 


Tracts for use in debates, forty different 
kinds, post-paid, for 10 cents. These leaflets 
include arguments by Clara Barton, Florence 
Nightingale, Theodore Roosevelt, Julia 
Ward Howe, Mary A. Livermore, Phillips 
Brooks, and others, as well as valuable 
testimony from States which have woman 
suffrage. Address Leaflet Department, M. 
W.S. A., 3 Park St., Boston, Mass 
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Woman’s Medical 


College 


of PENNSYLVANIA. 


53d Annual Session. Thorough course. Four years. Exceptional facilities for Laboratory 
and Bedside Instruction. Full particulars in catalogue. 


CLARA MARSHALL, M. D., Dean, Box 500, 21st St. & N, College Ave , Philadelphia, Pa. 
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SARAH A. COLBY, M. D. 
ESTHER W. TAYLOR, M. D. 


OFF/CR AND RESIC ENCE: 
ts EB. Cottage St., Boston. 


The Drs. give their attention tou both GENEKA 
and SPECIAL practice. 


Specialty: DISEASES OF WOMER 


Office hours from 10 A. M. to; P.M 
Saturday and Sunday excepted. 














The Philanthropist 


Advocates the Promotion of Social 
Purity, the Better Protection of 
the Young, the Repression of 
Vice, and the Prevention of 
its Regulation by the State. 


Published Quarterly by the American Purity 
Alliance, 


SUBSCRIPTION PRICE. 


50 ctsa year. Three copies, a year, $1.25. 
ive copies, a year, $2 00 

Mrs. Mary A. Livermore: “I am devoutly thank- 
ful for the establishment of this needed journal, 
and pray that it may meet with large favor.” 

Miss Frances E. Willard: “All hail The Philan- 
thropist! The time is ripe for it. People only 
need to know the facts about girlhood’s present 
unprotected estate, and they will rally to the 
rescne. 

Sarah E. Steele: “It gives me news that I can 
get from no other source.” 


The Philanthropist, 


9 West 14th Street, Room 8' New York 








SOCIAL PURITY LEAFLETS. 
THE PHILANTHROPIST SERIES, 


The following leaflets of The Philanthropist 
Series have been published: 


1. Legal Protection for Young Girls, by 
Aaron M. Powell. 
2. The State and Girlhood, by Emily Black- 
well, M. D. 
3. Save the Boys, by Rev. J. P. Gledstone. 
4. Social Purity the Latest and Greatest 
Crusade, eight pages, by Frances E. 
Willard. 
. The Sacredness of Motherhood, by Mrs. 
Elizabeth P. Bond. 
6. The White Cross, by the Rt. Rev. Henry 
C. Potter, D. D., Bishop of New York. 
7. Mrs. Butler—The New Moral Crusade, 
with portrait, eight pages, reprinted 
from The Christian, London. 
8. The Double S:andard of Morality, by 
Mrs. J. E. Butler. 
9. Clean Lips, by Rev. J. P. Gledstone. 

10. How to Organize the White Cross—Its 
Objects and Methods, eight pages, by 
Rev. B F. De Costa, D. D. 

11. The Secredness of Fatherhood, by Rev. 
A. H, Lewis, D. D. 

12. Guarding the Young, by Mrs. Elizabeth 
Powell Bond. 

13. Age of Consent Legislation, by Rev. A. 
H. Lewis, D. D. 

14. Need of Combination Among Women for 
Self-Protection, eight pages, by Emily 
Blackwell, M. D. 

15. The Sin of Impurity, eight pages, by Rev 
Canon Wilberforce, A. M. 

16, Drink and Vice, by Aaron M. Powell. 

17. Wages and Vice, by Rey. A. H. Lewis. 

18. High Ideals of Purity, eight pages, by 
Anna Rice Powell. 

19. Law and [mmorality, by Rev. A. H. 
Lewis, D. D. 

20. Social Vice and National Decay, eight 
pages, by Rev. W. T. Sabine. 

21. Girlhood and Purity — A Portion of a 
Private Letter to Girls, eight pages, by 
Grace H. Dodge. 

22. Regulation Fallacies—Vice Not a Neces- 
sity, 8 pages, by Emily Blackwell, M.D. 

23. The Need for Work to Promote Social 
Purity,8 pp., by Elizabeth Powell Bond. 

24. An Earnest Appeal to Young Women, by 

25 

26 


on 


a Friend. 

. The White Cross in Education, 8 pages, 

by Frances E. Willard. 

. A Mother’s Letter to Her Son, by Mrs. 

Mary Clement Leavitt. 

27. Message to Young Men— Wild Oats, eight 
pages, by Rev. J. P. Gledstone. 

28. Social Purity—The Right Training of 
Children, 8 pp., by Edward B. Rawson. 

29. Medical Declaration Concerning Chas- 
tity, 8 pp., signed by many Physicians. 

30. Ministerial Declaration Against Legal- 
ized Vice, eight pages, signed by many 
Ministers. 

31. Christ’s Teaching on the Social Evil, 8 
pages, by Rev. Lyman Abbott, D. D. 

32. Physical Aspect of the Purity Movement, 
by Douglass Caulkins, M. D. 

They will be mailed, post paid, to any address, 
atten centsa dozen; tifty centsa hundred. Nos. 4 
7, 10, 14, 15, 17, 18, 20, 21, 22, 23, 25, 27, 28, 29, 30 and 
31, eight pages, twenty cents a dozen, one dollar 
a hundred. 


Bounp Votumges oF THE PHILANTHROPIST. 


We are prenared to furnish a few complete 
sets of the fifteen volumes of THE PHILAN- 
THROPIST, bound or unbound. The bound 
volumes we will furnish, postage or express 
prepaid, at $1.00 a volume, or $13 00 for the 
complete set; the unbound at 50 cents a 
volume, or $6.50 the complete set. 





RUG-WEAVING. A young Armenian lady 
skilled in the weaving of Oriental rugs, will give 
lessons in the art to private pupils. She comes 
from a city whose inhabitants are famous for 
this i dustry, and she can teach the very best 
methods, he speaks English. Refere: ces, 
Editors W::MAN’s JOURNAL. Address M, V. C., 
Room 7, 3 Park St., Boston. 





Tufts College Medical School, 
Tufts College Dental School, 


Both at Boston, 
BOTH CO-EDUCATIONAL, 


are now located in their new building, 
built expressly for them. 


The regular course of lectures com- 
menced Wednesday, Oct. 1, 1902, and 
continues eight months, 

For catalogues of either school. or other 
iuformation, address the Secreta: ,, 

CHARLES P, TuAyerk, A. M., M. D., 

416-430 Huntington Ave., 
Boston, Mass. 


Boston University 
School of Medicine 


The oldest coéducational medical school 
in New England. 

The first medical school in the country 
to establish a four years’ course. 

Large teaching force, including specialists 


Advanced and Thorough 
Methods of Instruction 


Exceptional laboratory and clinical facil- 
ities, upwards of 20,000 patients beg 
annually available for study. 





For catalogues and information apply to 
FRANK C, RICHARDSON, M. D., Registrar 


685 Boylston Street, Boston. 


Thirtieth year opens October 2, 1902. 
Entrance Examinations Sept. 29 and 30, 1902. 


THE AMERICAN 
INSTITUTE OF PHRENOLOGY 


Incorporated 1866 


Opened its present session Sept. 3, 1902. Fo 
particulars apply to the Secretary, M. H. Pizroy 
care of Fowler & Wells Co., 24 East 22nd 8t. 
New York. : 








The Great Northwest 


IS BEST REACHED VIA THE 


OREGON SHORT 
LINE R. R. 


Spokane, Seattle, Tacoma, Portland. 
The Finest Trains in the West. 


BUFFET LIBRARY 
(Most complete library.) 
PULLMAN PALACE SLEEPER8 
(The latest productions.) 
RECLINING CHAIR CARS 
(Absolutely new.) 
DINING CARS 
(Elegant service.) 


SOLID VESTIBULE. 


=——ooaa 
D. E. BURLEY, 
Gen. Pass. and Ticket Agent 
8. W. ECCLES, 
Gen, Traffic Manager, 
Salt Lake City, Utah. 





The Rua» of Mitla, 
The Catacombs of Guanjuato, 
The Pyramid of Cholula, 
The Valley and Hills ot Monterey, 


ARE ALL LOCATED 


IN MEXICO 


THAT WONDERFUL TOLTEC LAND 
THE 


Southern Pacific Co. 


SUNSET ROUTE, 
Operates Pullman Buffet Sleeping Cacs 
New Orleans to the City of Mexice 


Connections made at New Orleans witb 
all Eastern Lines. 














[SS 
For other information apply to 
E. E. CURRIER, N. E. Agent, 
9 State St., Boston, Mass. 


A sample copy of the “Sunset” ngoaine, a 
monthl Dublica ion devoted to the development 
of the ific coast, will be sent on application 
on receipt of 5 cents in stamps. : 


NAHANT FISH MARKET 


@STABLISHED 1827. 
The Oldest Fish Market in Boston. 


Ocean, Lake and River Fish. 


ALL PANCY OYSTERS A SPECIALTY 


Wagon calls daily in the city 
proper and Longwood, Brookline, 


49 Bromfield St., Bostom: 
TBLEPHONE Ne. 1871. 
JOHNSON & SMITH. 
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Newspaper Decisions. 

1. If a person orders his paper discontinued 
he must pay all arrearages, or the publisher will 
contine to send it until payment is made, and 
collect the whole amount, whether the paper is 
taken from the office or not. 

2. Avy person who takes a paper regularly 
from the post-office —whether directed to his 
name or another’s, or whether he has subscribed 
or not—is responsible for the payment. 








MASSACHUSETTS ANNUAL MEETING. 

The Massachusetts W.S. A. will hold its 
annual meeting in Boston, Jan. 13. 

The chief speaker will be Mrs. Percy Wid- 
drington of England. Mrs. Widdrington has 
been for years an active worker in her own 
country for various reforms. Her brain is 
richly stored with most interesting facts, 
which she presents in an exceptionally clear 
and attractive manner. It is always a pleas- 
ure to hear her. Jet all suffragists plan to 
attend the meeting on Jan. 13, and to bring 
their friends. Fuller details of the meeting 
later. 
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INDEPENDENT VOTING NEEDED. 





Last week our senior editor was an in 
vited guest at an interesting celebration 
in Northampton, Mass. It was a banquet 
tendered to Mrs. Fannie J. Clary, recently 
nominated for the Legislature by the Pro- 
hibition party of her district. Her candi- 
dacy was supported by men of various 
opinions, and polled about 500 votes, com- 
posed, as nearly as can be ascertained, of 
about 75 Prohibitionists, 300 members 
of the labor league, and 250 Republicans 
and Democrats. 

Mrs, Clary is an earnest friend of woman 
suffrage, temperance, and labor reform, 
She is the wife of a farmer in Williams- 
burg, mother of several children, and a 
notable housekeeper. Her orchards of ap- 
ples and peaches are extensive and profit- 
ab'e. Her home is a model of thrift and 
comfort. Her bright young daughter is in 
the freshman class of Smith College. Mrs. 
Clary is a young middle-aged woman, 
slender and graceful, with a sweet voice 
and gentle manners, modest and unob- 
trusive, respected and beloved by all who 
know her,—an ideal candidate. She was 
nominated without any effort on her own 
part, and indeed without ber knowledge, 
but consented to serve as representative 
if elected by the voters of her district. 

The gathering numbered about one hun- 
dred, and was thoroughly representative. 
In spite of bad roads and wintry weather 
there were people from adjoining towns, 
Williamsburgh, Hadley, Westhampton, 
Easthampton, Goshen, Hatfield, and 
Miller’s Falls. Some were Republicans, 
some Democrats, some Prohibitionists, 
some labor reformers. They met to cele 
brate what they regarded as a victory in 
view of the size and character of the vote, 
and unanimously resolved to renew the 
canvas in her behalf next year. 

To me this seems an object-lesson for 
suffragists everywhere. These 500 votes 
were drawn from four political parties, 
and represented three distinct, but not 
antagonistic, political principles, viz., 
woman suffrage, temperance, and labor. 
Mrs. Clary isa friend of all three causes. 
Had she received the support of all the 
men of her district who believe in these 
causes, she would have been elected. 
In thus voting, her supporters made no 
concession of principle. It was codpera- 
tion, not compromise. 

People complain that they cannot vote 
for their principles. Here was a solution 
of the difficulty. Let reformers of all 
sorts confer beforehand and agree upon 
candidates of integrity pledged to support 
the measures which they respectively wish 
to promote. Let them ask each of the 
two great political parties to nominate 
these candidates, pledging them their 
united support. If refused, let them 
make independent nominations. Or let 
each voter question the candidates nomi- 
nated by the two national parties for State 
and local offices, and vote for such as 
promise to support the measures he wants 
carried out. Why vote blindly for men 
of whose characters, views, and opinions 
we know nothing? If we continue to do 
so, we have no right to be disappointed. 

H. B. B. 
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THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 

In a paper read at the annual meeting of 
the National Civil Service Reform League 
in Philadelphia, Professor Lucy M. 
Salmon, of Vassar College, urged the appli- 
cation of Civil Service principles to edu- 
cational affairs, particularly to the public 
school system. She said that the ‘‘oppor- 
tunities offered the spoilsman are in the 
aggregate far greater in the educational 
than in the political field.’’ Driven from 


the great departments of public adminis- 
tration, national, State and municipal, the 
spoilsmen are redoubling their assaults on 
the 


public school system. Professor 


! Salmon severely arraigned the boards of 
education elected on partisan tickets. 

“It is school boards thus elected,” she 
said, “‘who have ruled that only residents 
of a city may occupy positions in the 
schools; that only one member of a family 
may be appointed; who refuse to raise 
the salaries of teachers on the ground that 
members of the same family have already 
had their salaries increased; who have 
ruled that married women may not be 
appointed, because, if marricd, presum- 
ably they do not need the salary; who in 
some localities give positions in the schools 
to the lowest bidder, and in others to 
those who contribute most generously to 
the campaign funds of the dominant po- 
litical party; who promote teachers on the 
principle of priority of appointment, irre- 
spective of their qualifications for the ad- 
vanced position, and, conversely, cut off 
the last teacher to be appointed, no mat- 
ter how successful he may have been, if a 
reduction in the teaching force is neces- 
sary; who appoint young women to im- 
portant positions with the object of re- 
taining the political support of the 
families they represent; who give places 
to young men for the sole reason that 
they have a political ‘pull’; who install, 
as principals of schools, men who murder 
the English language; and who remove 
teachers who are unwilling to serve the 
personal ends of the members.”’ 

Professor Salmon deprecated the apathy 
that characterized nearly every town in 
the administration of its educational work. 
‘The stream cannot rise higher than its 
source, and if school boards are elected 
for political or partisan reasons, superin- 
tendents and teachers will come to regard 
their occupation as a trade, not as a pro- 
fession.”’ 

A recent action of the Philadelphia 
Board of Education affords a striking 
corroboration. Women teachers have 
long been contending for the right to be 
made eligible to hold principalships in 
mixed schools, from which they are de- 
barred by an existing rule of the Board of 
Public Education. Within the past 
month an amendment to the rules for the 
purpose of making women eligible to 
these positions was rejected by a vote of 
21 to 19. Mr. C. H. Edmunds, who intro- 
duced the amendment, said: 

‘We have never legislated against a 
man simply because he isa a man, then 
why against a woman? I don’t believe in 
legislating against the men, but I don’t 
believe in legislating for them, merely be- 
cause they are men. The kListory of our 
schools shows that where questions of 
efficiency, merit and record are concerned 
men and women stand on the same plane. 
The main argument against changing the 
existing rule seems to be that if it is 
changed, the woman will win against the 
man every time. I say if they can win, 
let them win.’’ F. M. A. 
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ELISE SANDES, THE SOLDIERS’ FRIEND. 

Now that the army canteen is again un- 
der warm discussion, it is of especial in- 
terest to learn what one woman in Ire- 
land has done to counteract the attrac- 
tions of the canteen by providing some- 
thing better. The facts are set forth in 
the Outlook by W. B. Kavanagh, 

About thirty years ago, Elise Sandes, a 
young, delicate, tenderly - reared Irish 
gentlewoman, became impressed with the 
loneliness of the small English garrison in 
the Irish city of Tralee, a few miles from 
her home; and finally the desire to do 
something to mitigate their exile, and 
keep them from the saloons which offered 
the only welcome and entertainment they 
could get, led her to invite them to her 
own home. It was a daring step to take 
in those days, for the soldier was held in 
the very lowest repute by all classes of 
society. The English garrisons in Ireland 
never have had the good-will of the 
townspeople, who invariably regard the 
redcoats as the ever-present reminder of 
@ government which they hate; conse- 
quently, in many ways, soldiering in Ire- 
land is as bad as foreign service to the 
average Tommy Atkins. 

Theaters, public libraries, art galleries, 
or any other form of amusement, recrea- 
tion, or means of culture, are still un- 
known to the great majority of [rish cities 
and towns, so that nothing remains for 
the soldier but to secure what relaxation 
he can either in the canteen or the vile 
resorts outside the barrack gate. 

Miss Sandes placed her home, her time, 
her money, and her culture in courpetition 
with the Tralee whiskey man and the 
canteen steward, and to-day she is at the 
head of thirteen magnificent Homes in 
Ireland, and four in India; while thou- 
sands upon thousands of soldiers, sailors, 
and constabulary men rise up to call her 
blessed. There are Soldiers’ Homes or- 
ganized under other auspices in both Eng- 
land and Ireland, but, successful as they 
have been, they all more or less suffer 
from the taint of ‘‘institutionalism,’’ and 
do not nearly approach the work of Miss 
Sandes either in principles or practice, 











Tommy Atkins does not like to be pat- 





ronized, and more than anything else on 
earth hates to be preached at by some 
“devil-dodging blue-light” or ‘sky pilot,’’ 
as he terms the would-be missionary, But 
he does like to meet and talk with people 
who, whatever ultimate design they may 
have on his soul, are willing to meet and 
treat with him as a rational human being. 
Before Miss Sandes began her work in 
Ireland, and for that matter even to-day, 
in stations where there is not a Soldiers’ 
Home, a stray pamphlet telling of the fate 
which awaits the damned, and thrown in- 
side the barrack gates by some citizen 
brave enough to do the deed, is about the 
only interest society takes in the welfare 
of the soldier. 

Kipling’s Tommy says: 

“You talk o’ better food for us, an’ schools, 
an’ tires, an’ all; 

We’ll wait for extry rations if you treat us 
rational,’’ etc., etc. 

And again: 

‘*We aren't no thin red 'eroes, nor we aren’t 
no blackguards, too, 

But single men in barricks, most remarkable 
like you.” 

Long before Kipling penned these lines 
Miss Sandes had realized the truth that 
lies beneath them, and her Homes are the 
material evidences of her convictions. 
The Home in the city of Cork was the 
first one to be built, so that a description 
of it will serve for an illustration of the 
work asa whole. It was built by volun- 
tary subscriptions, over and above what 
Miss Sandes and her friends subscribed. 
The building contains elaborate baths and 
lavatories, and a comfortable café, in 
which the soldier may obtain the best of 
plain food at a little over cost price. The 
second floor is furnished and fitted in a 
style that may be termed a combination 
of the domestic sitting-room and a club 
reception-room. It is large and roomy; 
comfortable chairs are plentiful; a long 
table containing books and papers occu- 
pies the center of the room; and, crown- 
ing feature of all, in the soldiers’ estima- 
tion, are a fireplace and mantelpiece. Al- 
together it is a homelike room. Sitting 
round the fire, or at some of the little 
tables dotted here and there, may be 
found infantrymen belonging to the two 
infantry regiments of the garrison, cav- 
alrymen, artillerymen, engineers, sailors, 
and marines ‘‘on pass’’ from Queenstown 
—all of them as completely at home as 
they would be in their own house. The 
three or four ladies (residents of the 
Home) who have been accepted by Miss 
Sandes as co-workers are interested here 
and there about the room. One perhaps 
is knitting or sewing, and at the same 
time entertaining a little group of soldiers 
or being entertained by them. Another 
is playing a piano accompaniment for 
some bandsman who has brought his vio- 
lin for his own or his comrades’ enjoy- 
ment; while yet another is engaged in 
translating a French or German phrase or 
sentence for the beaefit of some bewil- 
dered warrior. Every now and then, as 
the door is opened to admit some new 
arrival, the sound of hearty singing is 
heard from a little room above. Soldiers 
who care to wander up there (they are 
never urged) will enjoy hearty singing, 
and hear a little talk from some one, resi. 
dent or visitor, pointing out the joy and 
satisfaction from the practice of a nigher 
life. The addresses are always non-secta- 
rian; but the China Inland Mission, the 
Sudan Mission, and the Church Mission- 
ary Society have gained some of their 
most valiant recruits from that little up- 
perroom. For the benefit of soldiers on 
‘all-night pass,’’ or travelling, or other- 
wise compelled or desiring to seek lodg- 
ing outside of the barracks, the Home 
offers dormitories and cubicles; so that 
the cheap saloon lodging-house is fre- 
quently rubbed of its victim. A marvel- 
lous feature of the undertaking is the in- 
fluence of the beautiful appointments and 
the refined atmosphere of the house 
throughout. Coarse, sullen, vicious men, 
whose early life has been spent in the 
slums of a great city, yield to the charm 
of the Home, and become clean-living, 
gentlemanly men. The man who had 
previously been ignorant of the slightest 
courtesy or knowledge of the canons of 
politeness learns to subdue his voice, rise 
when a lady enters or leaves the room, 
and in a thousand and one little ways 
demonstrate that he is in the “school of 
the gentleman.’’ After a taste of this 
sort of environment, the sanded, beer- 
stained floor of the saloon begins to revolt 
him, and that which a cast-iron military 
discipline and an occasional temperance 
lecture from the Colonel could not accom- 
plish, a homelike club and the society of 
gentlewomen has done most effectually. 

The Soldiers’ Homes in England are as 
complete and many-sided as the ones in 
Ireland. The work in India was first 
opened in 1895 by Miss A. K. Ashe, who, 
with the exception of Miss Schofield, is 
Miss Sandes’s oldest lieutenant in point 
of service. Away out at Jonely Rawul 
Pindi, at the very doors of Afghanistan, 
this intrepid woman went, so that she 
could organize a Home to fight the bazaar 
and the canteen. What her success has 








been, the letters which close this ar- 
ticle will testify. In cooclusion, experi- 
ence has proved that discipline can only 
restrain, not convert; and occasionally, 
notwithstanding discipline, the soldier 
runs amuck. Meanwhile the Homes are 
gaining the victory over both canteen and 
dance-hall. 

Miss Sandes’s succcess has been due to 
the fact that she has not expected the un- 
dertakiog to be self-supporting; that she 
has been careful of the poise, balance, and 
social calibre of her assistants, each one 
of whom pays all her own expenses; and 
that, above all else, she has been abun- 
dantly blessed in her work. 

Lord Wolsely, the Commander-in-Chief, 
wrote Miss Sandes: 

I only wish I were a rich man, for, if I 
were, I would enable you to carry out 
your good work oa a larger scale. 

Lord Roberts wrote: 

Your Homes are of the greatest assist- 
ance to the soldier, as enabling him to 
spend his leisure evenings in rational, 
agreeable recreation, far removed from 
the temptations which usually assail him 
when seeking relaxation and amusement. 

In 1898 the Commander-in-Chief in 
India wrote: 

The Homes are really what they pro- 
fess to be, and they shall always have my 
most cordial support. Quite apart from 
the question of religion or morals, these 
Homes do a very great deal to keep men 
healthy and efficient. Soldiers resort to 
them as places where they can get good 
refreshments and cheerful society, and 
where they can talk, smoke, or write let- 
ters amid pleasant surroundings. Num- 
bers of men are kept from drink and vice 
and disease by these admirable Homes. 


ILLINOIS MAYORS FOR EQUAL SUFFRAGE. 





“That the movement to confer upon 
women who pay taxes the right to vote for 
tax officials and upon tax matters is win- 
ning strong public support is strikingly 
shown by the tenor of communications 
recently received by the Illinois Equal 
Suffrage Association from more than a 
score of the mayors of leading cities of 
Illinois,”’ says the Chicago Record-Herald. 
‘These officials, who are, of course, lead- 
ers in their respective communities, are 
unanimous in their indorsement of the 
bill to be presented to the Legislature at 
the coming session embodying the pro- 
posed reform. Not a few of the mayors 
go even further, and express the convic- 
tion that women are justly entitled to the 
unrestricted right to vote on all public 
questions, It is the opinion of the officers 
ofthe Illinois Equal Suffrage Association 
that the liberal views of the mayors on 
the suffrage question are due in no small 
measure to the educational effect of the 
volunteer work done by women’s civic 
organizations in promoting publicimprove- 
ments, such as tree-planting, school-deco- 
ration, and increased cleanliness in the 
various cities of the State.’ 

The replies received by the Association 
are as follows: 

John R. Davis, mayor of Jacksonville— 
The workers for woman suffrage shall 
have my hearty coédperation. Noman can 
justly say that tax-paying women should 
not have the right to vote on all questions 
of taxation which are submitted to voters, 
and for tax officials. The righteousness 
of such a measure is a self-evident propo- 
sition. People who do not believe in 
equal suffrage for all women admit the 
justice of the principle that those citizens 
whose property is taxed to support the 
government should have a voice in the 
levy and expenditure of taxes. 

William A. Sawyer, mayor of Mon- 
mouth—In my opinion there is no ques- 
tion but that the tax-paying women of 
the country should be aliowed to vote on 
questions of taxation. 

F, Finer, mayor of Waukegan—I am in 
favor of property owners, whether male 
or female, having a vote for all officers 
that have to do with the expenditure of 
taxes, Non-taxpayers ought not to vote 
on questions affecting the expenditnre of 
public money. It is easy to get a vote 
from a non-taxpayer, and he cares not 
how uselessly the money is squandered. 
I wish the woman suffrage movement suc- 
cess. 

John A, Glover, mayor of Urbana— 
Women should be allowed the privileges 
of the ballot under the same restrictions 
which govern men. It is certain that 
women of affairs and intelligence are more 
worthy of this privilege than many of the 
other sex who are now exercising the 
right. 

Robert Rohl, mayor of Centralia—I 
heartily favor the tax-paying women of 
Illinois being permitted to vote on all tax 
matters and to take part and aid in ques- 
tions of sanitation, lighting, etc., for the 
betterment of our cities. 

J. L. Phillips, mayor of Springfield—I 
think these objects most worthy, and trust 
that the effort for the desired legislation 
may prove successful, 

Theodore Dill, mayor of Roodhouse—I 
approve the plan outlined by the tax-pay- 
ing women of Illinois, to secure from the 
Legislature the right of suffrage. 1 am 








opposed to taxation without representa- 
tion. 

C. F, Shilling, mayor of Decatur—If the 
women of Illinois were allowed to vote on 
all questions for the improvement of our 
cities, and they should take an interest in 
the same, it would be of great benefit. 

Charles Oldendorf, mayor of Mount 
Carmel—I favor tax-paying women being 
given the right to vote on all matters 
relating to taxation, as well as for tax 
officials. 

W. J. King, mayor of Litchfield—I al- 
ways favor equal rights when taxed, 
either sex. I am heartily in favor of 
women voting on the measures men- 
tioned. 

William R. Bradley, mayor of Gales- 
burg—I believe every taxpayer, regard- 
less of sex, should be allowed to vote on 
all tax matters submitted to a vote of the 
people. 

J. S. Peironnet, mayor of Wheaton—I 
much favor women voting on nearly all 
questions, and particularly on school and 
municipal affairs. 

A. M. Legy, mayor of Pontiac—I favor 
giving the tax-paying women of Illinois 
the right to vote on all tax matters sub- 
mitted to a vote of the people, and for tax 
officials. 

W. Hz. Griffith, mayor of Savanna—I 
think all persons who pay taxes, if they 
are citizens, should be entitled to vote. 

D. W. Lewis, mayor of Canton—When 
women are given the elective franchise, 
then, and then only, will we be able to 
hold in check many evils we now endure. 
It is a reflection on our Twentieth Cen- 
tury civilization to prohibit the women 
from voting, and yet court the favor of the 
old world’s ignorance which may happen 
to have the legal right to vote, 

W. F. Bryan, mayor of Peoria—I have 
always thought it unjust that women who 
pay taxes should have no vote on ques- 
tions involving assessment of property or 
taxation, and I heartily approve any 
measure that will give them that privi- 
lege. 

Jefferson Orr, mayor of Pittsfield—I 
heartily approve of the contemplated ef- 
fort to secure woman’s right to vote, and 
would gladly aid in any way possible. I 
believe that the disfranchisement of wo- 
man is the result of man’s want of atten- 
tion. Our government needs the power 
and influence of the ballot in woman’s 
hands. 

J. E. Miller, mayor of Lincoln—I am 
heartily in favor of bestowing the fran- 
chise in relation to taxation on women 
who are property owners, as I am opposed 
to anything like taxation without repre- 
sentation, 

R. W. Ramsey, mayor of Charleston—I 
am in hearty sympathy with any move- 
ment that will secure for our mothers, 
wives and daughters a larger use of the 
ballot, and have but little patience with 
those who contend that woman’s sphere 
shall be forever limited to the household. 
Iam perfectly willing to trust our wom- 
en’s intelligence, honesty and patriotism 
in the larger affairs of life. 

W. B. Hall, mayor of Duquoin—I would 
be glad to assist in the furtherance of this 
undertaking. I fully believe that such a 
law would bring about what the associa- 
tion of ladies desires. If we could also 
have women park commissioners, we 
would have clean streets and beautifn! 
parks and lawns. 

Charles J. Mullikin, mayor of Cham- 
paign—I am heartily in accord with the 
idea of women being allowed to vote on all 
matters. In fact, I believe the country 
would be better off morally and financially 
if the women were allowed equal suffrage 
with men, I think it would have the ef- 
fect of keeping boodlers and bad men out 
of office. 

E. S. Browne, mayor of Mendota—Our 
conceited belief in men’s ability is being 
shaken by many failures. The more I see 
of men’s blunders, the more I think wom- 
en cannot do worse. 

Charles B. Fry, mayor of Mattoon—A 
property qualification should be required 
to permit any person to cast a vote for the 
expenditure of public moneys for public 
utilities; and, feeling so, I certainly believe 
that the tax-paying women of Illinois and 
elsewhere have a greater right to a voice 
in the question of the issue of bonds for 
the construction of a public building, ora 
system of sewerage, for instance, than 
have the male ‘‘larrikins’’ who sell their 
votes upon the question for a dollar and a 
half. This movement receives my un- 
qualified indorsement. 

Maurice T. Moloney, mayor of Ottawa, 
and former Attorney-General of Illinois— 
I know of no reason why women should 
not vote in this State, not alone where 
they are taxpayers, but as freely and 
fully as men do now. I do not sympa- 
thize with the pretended fear that it 
would be dragging woman from her true 
position into the arena of politics and en- 
tirely ruin her womanly instincts. If I 
can be of any assistance to the woman 
suffragists of this State, I shall be glad to 
do anything in my power for them. 

George W. Alschuler, mayor of Aurora 
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—Relative to women voting on matters 
where taxable property is involved, I will 
say that as a general proposition I am not 
in favor of woman suffrage, but do feel 
that they should have some voice where 
their taxable interests are involved. 





MAYOR OF ATLANTA FOR EQUAL RIGHTS. 

The Mayor of Atlanta also has just de- 
clared himself in favor of equal suffrage. 
The Atlanta Journal of Dec. 18 says: 


The question of woman suffrage split 
the city council Monday, and incidentally 
furnished excuse for a rare tilt between 
Councilman Key and Mayor Mims. 

The Mayor had sent the council a com- 
munication, calling attention to the desire 
of,the Georgia Woman Suffrage Associa- 
tion to participate in the sewer and water 
bond elections. 

When the Mayor's letter was read, Al- 
derman Welch moved to refer the matter 
to the committee on ordinauces and It gis- 
lation; but Councilman Key, who is some- 
thing of a wag, got up and, with a broad 
smile, moved to refer the paper to the 
Mayor. 

**We are about to lose the Mayor,’’ said 
he, ‘‘and I would be glad to entrust bim 
with this delicate duty in order that he 
might be with us for one more meeting.”’ 

This raised a laugh at the Mayor’s ex- 
pense, but his honor was equal to the 
occasion. 

“I appreciate the honor,’’ he said, ris- 
ing. ‘I notice it is made by one of the 
two bachelors present. I am a married 
man, but Ido not shirk such a duty as 
the committeem2n would place upon me. 
I will report now. I am heartily in favor 
of woman suffrage. However, I told tbe 
ladies I could not be responsible for this 
council, certainly not without some pri- 
vate consultation,”’ 

Alderman Woodward said he thought 
the ladies deserved less flippant treatment 
than was involved in Mr. Key’s motion, 

Councilman Reed secured the floor: 

‘I am in favor of suffrage,’ he said. 
‘*Most of the enlightened countries of the 
world allow women not only to vote, but 
to hold political positions. This is the 
time for this council te ask the State Leg- 
islature to make such charter amend- 
ments as will permit their voting on such 
questions.”’ 

Finally, however, Alderman Welch’s 
motion prevailed, and the question was 
referred to the committee on ordinances 
and legislation. 

It is not remarkable that the mayors of 
many Illinois cities sbould favor equal 
rights for women, but such opinions are 
supposed to be rarer in the South, There 
are signs, however, that this is rapidly 
ceasing to be true. Certainly the action 
of the Mayor of Atlanta is in amiable con- 
trast to that of the Mayor of San Fran- 
cisco, described in our State Correspond- 
ence from California this week. 

A. 8. B. 

WOMEN’S CLUBS AND CLUB WOMEN. 

The National Consumers’ League is 
planning to extend its work into the field 
of manufactured foods. Baking powder, 
canned fruits and vegetables, soups, 
crackers, etc., are all prepared largely by 
women and children, whom the League 
seeks to protect. It is reported that in 
many places the hours are shockingly 
long, and in one, children are kept awake 
at night by copious draughts of coffee. In 
some of the baking powder factories the 
soda eats away their shoes and stockings 
and causes sores on hands and feet. Of 
course there are many factories where no 
such conditions prevail, but investigation 
has shown the existence of great abuses, 
especially in the South and in Californja, 
and it is against the factory with bad san- 
itary conditions and regulations that the 
League will work. 





The Women’s Auxiliary of the Massa- 
chusetts Civil Service Reform Association 
has announced its belief that ‘there would 
soon be a radical change in public opinion 
on the subject of our civil service if the 
boys and girls graduating from the public 
high schools could be taught, first to un- 
derstand the true nature of the spoils sys- 
tem, its injustice and extravagance, its 
degrading influence and the handicap 
which it is to us in our foreign relations; 
and, secondly, the practical business ad- 
vantage and equity of the merit system.’’ 
To aid in reaching that result it offers to 
furnish, free of expense, pamphlets on the 
subject to all high school principals who 
will agree to distribute them to their 
pupils as collateral reading in their study 
of civil government, and also arrange les- 
sons so as to impart an interest to these 
readings and show the practical bearings 
of the instruction. 

The first women’s club house in Oregon 
was built by the women of Granite. The 
Woman’s Club at Union will probably 
build the second. The plan includes a 
library and reading room, and a rest room 
for farmers’ wives. 

Writing of a new organization — the 
Catholic Woman’s National League — 
which starts with thirty-three clubs from 
seven different States, Bertha Danvers 
Kuobe says in The Pilgrim: ‘‘Its object is 
to promote social intercourse and concert- 





ed effort among Catholic women’s clubs 
interested in art, literature, education, 
science, music, and philanthropy. Catho- 
lic women are nothing if not earnest, and 
their league promiees to be both represen- 
tative and aggressive. As the prime mover 
of the project, Mrs. J. E. Thorndike of 
Chicago, president of the local Catholic 
Woman’s Club of 350 members, was 
chosen to head the national society. The 
organization was completed in Chicago, in 
response to letters sent over the country 
to various clubs.”’ 

At a conference, held in Boston Dec. 10, 
of the presidents of federated clubs in 
Massachusetts, nearly all the 186 clubs of 
the Federation were represented, Mrs. 
May Alden Ward, State president, intro- 
duced the subject of making the tie 
closer between the clubs and the Fed- 
eration. She made the point that the 
Federation is made up of the clubs and 
has no existence without them, and that 
the executive board is merely to carry out 
the clubs’ wishes. Its influence would be 
unlimited if it had the full codperation of 
the clubs. 

Mrs. Julia Ward Howe spoke most hap- 
pily of the State Federation, of which she 
is now the honorary president. ‘When I 
remember,”’ she said, “‘that every woman 
here is president of a club, each with its 
own local circle, I can only hope that you 
may be as good as you are great, and as 
wise as your influence is strong.”’ 

The model school to be established in 
Georgia was considered, Mrs. Sara T. S. 
Leighton, president of the Home Club of 
East Boston and chairman of the educa- 
tional committee of the State Federation, 
said that, according to its vote in October, 
the Massachusetts Federation must estab- 
lish such a school in Georgia for indus- 
trial training. It will cust about $100 a 
month, and the Massachusetts Federation 
is pledged to carry on the work fora 
year, and longer, if possible. Mrs, Horn- 
brooke asked if the Massachusetts mill- 
owners in the South, who are criticised by 
the Southern club women for advocating 
child labor, had been asked to give their 
side of the question. Mrs. Ward said the 
mills in Georgia which are carried on by 
Northern capitalists are models, but that 
the Northern investors have not upheld 
legislation against child labor in the 
South. She then read a letter from Mrs. 
Clara B. Granger, president of the Georgia 
State Federation, showing the need of 
schools, and saying that it is ‘tour inten- 
tion, after each school is thoroughly es- 
tablished, to withdraw each year a part of 
our support in order to stimulate the 
counties to work for themselves, and to 
open the work elsewhere,”’ 

The Kegoayah Kozga Club of Nome. 
Alaska, with twenty-seven charter mem- 
bers, was organized last June, when Mrs. 
Josephine Scroggs returned from the 
Biennial at Los Angeles full of the spirit 
of progress. The past summer was spent 
in the study of Alaska, and the coming 
winter will be devoted to music, litera- 
ture, and current topics. 

In a recent address Mrs. Robert J. Bur- 
dette, the first vice-president of the Gen- 
eral Federation, remarked that ‘if the 
club woman does not make the best com- 
panion for her husband and the best com- 
panion for her boy, there.is either some- 
thing wrong with the club, or something 
wrong with the woman’s view.’’ ‘Club 
life for women should prepare them for 
making better wives and mothers, or the 
club has not accomplished its mission,’’ 
she said, 

Mrs. Marie A. Moore of Newton has 
been giving a new lecture on “The Un- 
written Law of Courtesy’’ to a number of 
clubs—the New England Women’s Club, 
the Malden Woman’s Club, the Gannett 
Association, etc. 

By invitation of the Watertown Wom- 
an’s Club the Massachusetts Federation 
will meet in the Unitarian Church, Water- 
town, on Jan. 14, The subjects for the 
next two meetings will be Possibilities of 
Art and Education in Social Progress. At 
this meeting the industrial side of this 
subject will be considered. Prof. Edward 
H. Griggs will speak on ‘Education for 
the Art of Life’; Miss Elizabeth C. Put- 
nam, trustee of the State industrial schools, 
on “The State’s Care of its Wards,” and 
Mrs. Florence Kelley of New York, secre- 
tary of the National Consumers’ League, 
on “The Present Rapid Growth of Child 
Labor in the United States.” 

The club of working women, organized 
in Boston about seven years ago under 
the name of “Union for Industrial Pro- 
gress,’’ to study the principles of economy 
and good citizenship and to encourage 
organization among working women, has 
a membership of about 180. It meets 
fortnightly on Sunday afternoons at the 
Women’s Educational and Industrial Un- 
ion, and has lectures, discussions, music 
and tea. It also has social gatherings in 





Perkins Hall, and forms classes for the : 


benefit of its members for the study of any 
desired subject. Last summer it had a 
vacation house at Squantum, which was 
very generally used by the members of 
the club. One of the important subjects 
of discussion this season will be child 
Jabor in the South. Mrs. Mary Morton 
Kehew is president. 

Quinshipaug Woman’s Club of Milford, 
Mass., will contribute teu dollars toward 
the amount to be raised by the State Fed- 
eration to establish a model school in 
Georgia. Asa result of Booker Washing- 
ton’s lecture before it, the Club has voted 
to maintain a year’s scholarship at Tuske- 
gee. This is in addition to the consider- 
able sum paid Dr. Washington for the 
lecture, which is also to be devoted to his 
work. 

In an address before the Texas Federa- 
tion, Mrs. T. T. Cotman, of Little Rock, 
Ark., told of club work in her State. She 
said: ‘The women of Arkansas will 
neither rest nor let their Legislature rest 
until it has made the necessary provision 
for aa industrial school, increased revenue 
for the public schools, a tax levy for 
library purposes, and a place for women 
on the school boards.’’ 

“No more whiskey advertisements on 
the public wastepaper boxes,’’ is the 
slogan of club-women in Indianapolis, 
who are laying siege to the city council in 
order to do away with abuses in the city 
management. They are also asking for 
the enforcement of the law on strict clos- 
ing hours and the doing away of the 
wine-rooms, ‘ 





“Branch Libraries in Chicago’’ were 
discussed before a recent meeting of the 
Chicago Library Club. Miss Jane Addams 
described the work of Hull House in con- 
nection with a branch public library for- 
merly located there. Miss Mary E, Ahern, 
editor of Public Libraries, said that Chi- 
cago was behind the times in its library 
work, ‘A marble palace on the lake 
front is not enough,” nor are delivery sta- 
tions. Branch library buildings are 
wanted, with librarians in charge who can 
come into personal contact with the peo- 
ple.’’ Addresses were also given by W. 
B. Wickersbam, secretary of the public 
library board, and C. W. Andrews, libra- 
rian of the John Crerar Library. Miss 
Irene Warren, librarian of the School of 
Education, presided. 

The Woman’s Club of Bisbee, Ari., has 
built itself a club-house of which many au 
older organization might be proud. Bis- 
bee is a typical western mining camp, 
where but few persons can give time to 
literary development, The club has 
brought many together in a social unity 
hitherto unknown. It is the youngest 
club of the youngest State Federation. 
Besides the main room or auditorium, the 
club-house includes a reception room, a 
committee room or office, a kitchen and a 
comfortable little room where the club 
hopes soon to see a capable custodian es- 
tablished. The club will rent the build 
ing for private parties, and also encourage 
good public entertainments. A woman’s 
club edition of the Bisbee Review was 
issued recently. F. M. A. 





NEW ORLEANS WILL WELCOME THE 
SUFFRAGE CONVENTION. 
The following letters have been re- 
ceived by Miss Kate M. Gordon, Corre- 
sponding Secretary of the N. A. W.S. A: 


NEW ORLEANS PROGRESSIVE UNION, 


NEw ORLEANS, LA., Dec, 10, 1902. 

Dear Madam:—The New Orleans Pro- 
gressive Union most heartily commends 
the women of New Orleans in securing 
the next annual convention of the Nation- 
al American Woman Suffrage Association. 

The citizens of the metropolis, princi- 
pal market and most interesting city 
in the South, so fittingly described as 
“the sweetest-mannered city in the 
world,’’ extend a most cordial greeting to 
the women of America who have both the 
intellect and courage, not only to present 
the reasons for the extension of the elec- 
torate, but to lead in all matters which 
have for their purpose the education, up- 
lifting and betterment of mankind. 

This is an age in which the public are 
anxious to hear all sides of every ques- 
tion, and New Orleans welcomes this op- 
portunity to prove that her people are as 
willing to listen to the presentation of 
advanced thought as are those of any 
other section of the United States. 

The New Orleans Progressive Union is 
a popular commercial body, with the 
largest membership of any similar organi- 
zation in the South, and probably the 
largest in the United States; and, in wel- 
coming the National American Woman 
Suffrage Association, it can well be called 
the voice of the Crescent City. 

The delegates will come from all sec- 
tions of America, and the attendance 





promises to be the largest in the history 
ofthe Association; and the railroads of 
the country are especially urged to give 
the lowest rates possible for this occasion. 

On behalf of the officers and directors 
of this body, I am pleased to add that 
they look with a great deal of interest and 
enthusiasm to the coming of this conven- 
tion. Very truly yours, 

Tuomas RICHARDSON, Sec.-Mgr. 


FROM NEW ORLEANS BOARD OF TRADE. 

This Board of Trade is fully in accord 
with the movement contemplating the 
holding of the Annual Convention of 1903 
of the National American Woman Suf- 
frage Association at New Orleans, and 
strongly appeals to the different railroad 
companies leading to this city to make 
liberal concessions to the visiting dele- 
gates in the way of transportation rates, 
say one fare for the round trip. 

We are satisfied that all the good peo- 
ple of New Orleans appreciate the earnest 
endeavors you are making in the cause of 
limited suffrage, and it is a noted fact 
that this franchise is on the increase all 
over the country. We owe to the exer 
cise of that right the obtaining of the large 
appropriation for the drainage and sewer- 
age of this city. 

With best wishes for the success of the 
convention, we remain, 

Very truly yours, 
THOMAS J. WOODWARD, Pres, 
Hy. H. Smita, Sec. 


LOUISIANA SUGAR AND RICE EXCHANGE. 
New ORLEANS, LA., Nov. 26, 1902. 
Whereas, this Exchange has heard with 
pleasure that the Annual Convention of 
1903 of the Woman Suffrage Association 
is to be held in our city, be it 
Resolved, That we earnestly request the 
several railroad companies whose lines 
converge at this point to make a half rate 
for the duly accredited delegates to the 
said Convention. 
D. D. Cotcock, Sec. and Supt. 


—_—- —7- 


NEW YORK CITY LETTER. 


NEw YORK Ciry, Dec. 16, 1902. 
Editors Woman’s Journal : 

As the year draws to a close it is 
pleasant to note the steady advance in the 
position of women, the increased respect 
which is paid to their public efforts, and 
the total change of opinion as to the right 
of all human beings to equality of respect, 
and even of compensation for labor, with- 
out regard to sex. It is difficult to make 
the younger generation realize what were 
the conditions when the earlier reformers 
began their agitation to gain for women 
their ‘political and property rights. Not 
long ago in a conversation with a young 
woman the statement was made that even 
so recently as thirty years ago, to make 
the announcement that a woman was go- 
ing to address a public meeting was so 
funny that every one in the room at once 
began to smile as if a joke of a huge and 
extremely amusing character had been 
suggested. My hearer gazed in astonish- 
ment, almost incredulous of the assertion. 
“You do not mean that sensible people 
thought so, surely! It must have been 
only fools that took such a view.” In 
spite of the corroborative stories of others 
present, it is doubtful if she was con- 
vinced of the truth of a state of things so 
entirely opposed to present conditions, in 
which even the ‘Antis’’? make speeches 
and parade themselves before the public 
in @ way that would once have been 
thought mostimproper and ‘‘unwomanly,”’ 

The total change in public thought on 
the question is well illustrated in an edi- 
torial entitled, ‘‘Vanishing Man,’’ which 
recently appeared in the N. Y. Sun, and 
which, although written in a vein of hu- 
mor, contains many home truths. 

Under all the fun of the way in which 
the facts it enumerates are stated, they 
still. remain facts which could not once 
have been grouped together by the most 
industrious satirist of ‘‘woman’s rights.” 
The path towards ultimate victory some- 
times seems long and tedious, and yet the 
backward glance shows so much distance 
traversed that we are already in sight of 
the beacon light which will flame out re- 
splendent when woman’s freedom is won. 

The Pilgrim Mothers’ Dinner at the 
Waldorf-Astoria on Monday was a bril- 
liant success. The day was lovely, mildly 
warm, and the members of the Legislative 
League and their friends assembled to the 
pumber of nearly 150. After the recep- 
tion, which was held in the Myrtle room, 
the dinner was served in the Astor gal- 
lery. The tables were decorated with 
holly and with vases of flowers. As pres- 
ident, your correspondent made the open- 
ing speech, in which the events of the 
past year were briefly reviewed and the 
gains pointed out. This was followed by 
a silent toast to the memory of Mrs. Eliz- 
abeth Cady Stanton. The guest of honor 
was Miss F. Henrietta Muller, of London, 
who told of ‘Women on the School Boards 
of England” very effectively, as she was 
herself for seven years a member of the 
London School Board. “The Pilgrim 
Mothers of Pennsylvania’ was the theme 








of Mrs. Harriet N. Pancoast, president of 
the Pennsylvania Legislative League. 
Mrs. Harriet Stanton Blatch spoke on 
“The Progress of Freedom;’’ Mrs. Fanny 
H. Carpenter, a member of the New York 
bar, on ‘‘Women in Law;’’ Miss Josephine 
Dodge Daskam, on “The Young Girl of 
the Future;” Dr. Phebe J. B. Waite de- 
scribed “Our Legacy from the Pilgrim 
Mothers;’”’ and Miss L. W. Law talked 
of ‘‘Women in Business.”” Miss Laura H. 
Chapin sang delightfully, and Mrs. Laura 
May Fisk gave an amusing monologue. 

LILLIE DEVEREUX BLAKE. 

75 East 81st Street. 











AMUSEMENTS. 
CASTLE 


SQUARE Theat re. 


4a) Tremont St. Telephone 977 Tremont Branob 
Office 168 Tremont St. 








~~ Fall and Winter Season. ‘* 


Daily at 2 and 8 P. M. 
WEEK BEGINNING MONDAY, DEC, 27. 


“MANKIND.” 


Evenings, 15c., 25c 600, 
Matinees, 10c., 25c., 500. 


The Womans J aurnal 


Founded by Lucy Stone, 1870. 


Prices: { 











A Weekly Newspaper, published every Satur- 
day, at 3 Park Street, Boston, devoted to the 
interests of women. 


EDITORS: 
HENRY B. BLACKWELL, 
ALICE STONE BLACKWELL. 


ASSISTANT EDITORS: 


FLORENCE M. ADKINSON, 
CATHARINE WILDE. 


SUBSCRIPTION, 
First year on trial - - - - - - 81.50 
Three months on trial - - - - - 25 
Per Annum - - - - - - 2.50 
Six Months : - . - - - - 1.25 
Single copies - - - : : . 05 


Sample copies of the WoMAN’s JouRNAL free 
on application. 





“The best source of information upon the wo- 
man question that I know.”—Clara Barton. 


“It is an armory of weapons to all who are bat 
tling for the rights of humanity.’—Mary A. 
Livermore. 


“It is the most reliable and extensive source of 
information regarding what women are doing. 
what they can do, and what they should do, It is 
the oldest of the women’s papers now in exist- 
ence, and has built up for itseif a solid and un- 
blemished reputation.”—Julia Ward Howe. 





TWENTY DOLLAR PREMIUM. 


To any one getting up a club of new Tucty 
ubscribers at $1.50 each (who need not all live 
in the same town) we will pay a cash premium of 
TWENTY DOLLARS. 


THE WOMAN’S JOURNAL, 


3 Park Street, Bostop Mass. 


SUFFRAGISTS 


MAY HAVE 


ALL THEIR PRINTING DONE 
With Neatness and Dispatch 





AT THE 


JOURNAL PRINTING OFFIGE, 


293 Congress Street. 


Mail orders will receive prompt attention. 
Will meet customers at JOURNAL business 
office, 3 Park St., any day at noon, if de- 
sired. Drop a card or telephone to 
JOHN YOUNGJOHN, Printer, 
293 Congress Street, Boston. 
Telephone 2551 Main. 








THE AMERICAN 
KITCHEN MAGAZINE 


is what you want 
Tf you are 
A Good Housekeeper, 
A Member of a Woman’s Club, 
A Teacher of Domestic Science, 
A Matron of an Institution, 
An Intelligent Woman, 


Because 

It gives recipes for wholesome, de- 
licious, and economical food. 

It is used constantly as a text-book 
by Women’s Clubs. 

It has pre-eminently the educationa) 
standpoint. 

It contains dietaries, plans of kiteb- 
ens, and articles on all branches of 
household work. 

It is helping to bring about more 
intelligent living everywhere. 

Monthly $1.00a year. 10 cents a number 
PUBLISHED BY 
The Home Science Publishing Company, 
28 Oliver Street, Boston. 
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WINTER. 
BY EDWIN L. SABIN. 

Ever the year has grown, till now his days 

Backward extend in long and stately line— 
As when, far shadowed by the low sun's rays, 

Lies traced the spire of some majestic pine. 
Countless the hours that deck his storied 

past ; 

Few are the hours awaiting him, before; 
Thus we behold him take his leave at last, 

Wayworn and old and hoar. 


White float his locks; they stream ‘mid bush 
and tree 
While down his path he shambles from 
our sight, 
And through the wood, and o’er the gusty 
lea 
He onward moves, till lost within the 
night, 
And lo, as we from out our window-seat 
Vainly would stay him as apace he goes, 
Here is the young year cradled at our feet, 
W rapped in its swaddling clothes! 
—Chautauqua> Magazine. 





-_—_——-- 


THE NEW YEAR. 
BY LUCY LARCOM. 
The corridors of Time 
Are full of doors—the portals of closed years. 
We enter them no more, though bitter tears 
Beat hard against them, and we hear the 
chime 
Of lost dreams, dirge-like, in behind them 
ring, 
At Memory’s opening. 


But one door stands ajar— 
The New-Year’s; while a golden chain of 
days 
Holds it half shut. The eager foot delays 
That presses to its threshold’s mighty bar; 
And Fears that shrink, and Hopes that shout 
aloud, 
Around it wait and crowd. 


It shuts back the Unknown. 
And dare we truly welcome one more year, 
Who down the past a mocking laughter 


hear 
From idle aims like wandering breezes 
blown? 
We, whose large aspirations dimmed and 
shrank 


Till the year’s scroll was blank! 


We pause beside this door. 
Thy year, O God, how shall we enter in? 
How shall we thence thy hidden treasures 
win? 
Shall we return in beggary, as before, 
When thou art near at hand, with infinite 
wealth, 
Wisdom, and heavenly health? 





——_? oe 


OUR REVOLUTIONARY MOTHERS. 





BY ALICE CRO8SETTE HALL. 





Brave were the fathers who made our land 
free, 
Who laid down their fortunes, their lives 
all too soon ; 
Nor counted the sacrifice aught but too small 
To buy for their children so precious a 
boon. 
Brave, too, were the mothers who, when 
from their side 
Those heroes had fallen, stood firm at the 
helm, 
And with hearts strong for duty, and hands 
nerved to rule, 
So skilfully guided their own little realm. 


With courage undaunted they battled with 
fate, 

Toiled, suffered, and hoped for their dear 
children’s sake, 

Yea, gave all themselves in their efforts su- 
preme 

Worthy their country, their loved ones to 

make. 


To stand and to fight and to fall by the foe, 
Full often, alas, was the man’s destined 
fate : 
To stand and to fight to the long bitter end 
Was the fate which full oft did the woman 
await. 


And so, when we sing of the heroes who fell 
Let us gratefully sing of the heroines, too, 
Who through the long conflict for freedom 
and right 
Were brave as their brothers to dare and 
to do. 


A Coign of Vantage. 





BY LILLA MAUDE LITCHFIELD. 


McCann pushed back his chair, ran his 
inky fingers through his hair, and stared 
helplessly at the column of figures before 
him. The balance was on the wrong side; 
which meant that, without a speedy and 
miraculous salvation, the Onlooker Maga- 
zine must go to the wall, and with it its 
talented but unfortunate owner, editor, 
and publisher, William Henry McCann. 

“If,” said McCann aloud, ‘‘the Onlooker 
could secure the work of some one like 
Elizabeth Dodd Boynton, the Luminary's 
short story writer, it might pull through; 
but these popular favorites are chary of 
their offerings, and besides, who would 
ever think of submitting copy to such a 
palpable wreck as the Onlooker!” 

A feeble tap at the office door inter- 
rupted McCann’s soliloquy. He glanced 
quickly around the dingy, littered room. 
It was dark from its proximity to the ad- 
jacent building; indeed, they were so 


close together that McCann had often 
thought to himself how easy it would be 
to step across if occasion required. The 
smile on his lips at the recurrence of the 
whimsical idea was arrested as he noticed 
that the room directly across, so long 
empty, was occupied at last. 

Again the timid knock. McCann called: 
“Come in!’ A little wrinkled old lady, 
with a gentle, old-fashioned manner, en- 
tered. 

“Ah, Aunt Betsy, glad to see you. Sit 
down, you dear old soul. How is every- 
thing?’’ and he rattled on as if he had not 
@ care in the world. Tears of pleasure 
crept down the furrowed old cheeks, and 
her voice quavered as she said: 

“It is so good to hear you, Will! I am 
ashamed to come to you with my troubles, 
but—but there does not seem to be any- 
one else. Uncle Hiram is so ill and needs 
so many things, and there’s the interest 
on the mortgage due next month, and 
dear me—I don’t know—”’ 

“Tut, tut, Aunt Betsy, of course you 
should come to me. Here, take this. It 
‘isn’t much, but it will help. Give my re- 
gards to Uncle Hiram,” and he ushered 
the old lady out amidst smiles and tears, 
and then returned to his desk and sub- 
tracted $10 from the column of assets. 

Not half an hour later Ned Hale came 
in with a dejected air. 

“Say, Bill, I’m in a deuce of a mess, 
Uncle Jim coming from Omaha, Rich, 
you know—Uncle Jim. I'll be his heir, 
if—if— Say, he’s going to stay with me, 
wants me to take him ’round. Beastly 
bore, and I’m broke, Lend me tweuty- 
five, old man, will you?’’ 

McCann produced the sum, and after 
Hale’s exit made another entry, which re- 
duced his assets visibly. 

McCann had his hat and coat on when 
a third summons to the door disclosed the 
young rector of the little church he at- 
tended. 

“Good morning, Mr. McCann, Just go- 
ing out? I will detain you only a few 
minutes, but I do so want to interest you 
in a very worthy and pitiful case I discov- 
ered recently.’ Then followed a tale of 
suffering and want which the soft-hearted 
McCann could not resist, and he made a 
liberal donation from his fast-diminishing 
roll, 

As the minister left with many thanks, 
McCann turned to the window. His face 
was grave. His brown study was short- 
lived, however. He was soon among the 
turmoil of the busy streets, striding along, 
trying to forget. 

Next morning, with listless fingers, Mc- 
Cann opened a long envelope which was 
among his mail. He knew what it was 
without opening it, and his hand had in- 
voluntarily reached towards the pigeon- 
hole containing ‘*Returned with thanks’”’ 
slips, when his gaze was petrified by the 
signature attached to the MS. It was 
‘Elizabeth Dodd Boynton!”’ 

In a frank, manly letter McCann ex- 
plained the condition of his publication, 
and offered a sum for the story which 
must have seemed miserly to the success- 
ful story writer. To his surprise it was 
accepted. From that day a new era be- 
gan for the Onlooker. Subscriptions mul- 
tiplied; advertisers developed a surpris- 
ing generosity, and the much-tried editor 
was offered good stuff from the best 
writers. Miss Boynton became a regular 
contributor, and is to occupy an even 
more familiar position in the near future, 
if the plans of McCann ‘gang not aglae.”’ 

It was some months before McCann met 
Miss Boynton, but the acquaiutance 
ripened quickly. One evening McCann 
said: 

‘Elizabeth, do you know the success of 
the Onlooker dates from the receipt of 
your first story?”’ 

“Yes. Ithought you needed help,” 
with mock solicitude, 

‘*‘What?”’ gasped McCann. . 

‘Well, you see, I was behind the cur- 
tain at the window of the room across 
the way the day you entertained Aunt 
Betsy, Ned Hale, and the minister. I had 
just moved in.’’—Boston Post. 





THE WHITE BUTTERFLY. 

The students and graduates of the 
Staten Island Academy, one of the finest 
schools in New York City, lately gave 
three performances of ‘*The White Butter- 
fly,’ a play written by Miss Mabel Hay 
_Barrows, who directed the presentation. 
The entertainments were for the benefit 
of the College Settlement Association. A 
pretty setting, charming young actors, 
about twenty pieces of music written be- 
fore the sixteenth century,—the time of 
the play,—the assistance of choir boys in 
their vestments, ushers, ticket-takers and 
curtain-raisers, all in cap and gowns, 
helped to make a charming play, and the 
results were extremely gratifying to all 
concerned, The Staten Islander says: 

The large audiences that witnessed the 
three performances of ‘* fhe White Butter- 
fly” last week in the Staten Island Acad- 
emy were privileged to enjoy what rarely 
comes to this community, for probably a 








play as unique and artistic as this has 
never been given on our Island. 

It was written by Miss Mabel Hay Bar- 
rows, whose various Greek and Latin 
plays given at our Hag ond colleges have 
brought to her much honor and promi- 
nence, **The White Butterfly’’ deals with 
an episode in the life of Lady Mary Beat- 
oun, niece of the archbishop of Giasgow, 
and the time is 1560, at the Castle of 
Gight, Buchan, Scotland. 

lt is of course the story of thwarted 
lovers, of durance vile, of dungeons, of 
lover’s strategy, and ultimate success and 
joy. The play was interspersed with 
songs that were well known in the six- 
teenth century, and all the costuming was 
faithful to the styles of that day. 








=_——- 


A TURTLE FARM. 

Martha Day runs a turtle farm of 
twenty acres in New Jersey. An uncle 
gave her a piece of sandy land and $200, 
after giving $200,000 to male relatives. 


She built a small board shanty on her | 


farm. Then, with pickaxe and spade, she 
formed square beds that could be flooded 


with water from a neighboring stream, | 


She inclosed these beds so that the turtles 
could not escape; then she bought turtles 
from all the boys in the neighborhood, 
She worked two years before her farm 
began to be profitable. Now she is said 
to have an income of $3,000 per year. 
She sends her turtles to the New York 
and Philadelphia markets, and gets an 
excellent price for them, 


-_—- 


PROGRESS IN GERMANY. 





A new society has recently been formed 
in Berlin, of which both men and women 
are members. It is called ‘‘Die Deutsche 
Frauengenossenschaft,’’ and its aim is the 
promotion of women’s work, and the do- 
mestic independence of women. The 
founder and president, Friulein Dr. phil. 
Anna Gebser, will be glad to give any 
information concerning the society. Her 
address is Kurfiirstenstrasse 31-32, Ber- 
lin W. 
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STATE CORRESPONDENCE. 


VERMONT. 


The Vermont House of Representatives 
on the evening of Dec. 9 discussed the 
bill to grant tax-paying women the right 
to vote in town, city, village and fire dis- 
trict meetings. It was called up by Mr. 
McFeeters of Enosburgh. 

Mr. Meacham of Barnet favored the 
bill. He said we had now a government 
of the men, by the men and for the men, 
and argued against taxation without rep- 
resentation. He said: ‘Either our fore- 
fathers were mistaken, or we have de- 
parted from their teachings. Many of us 
might never have been here if women had 
been allowed to vote.’”” He emphasized 
the injustice of the present condition. 

Mr. Smith of Northfield moved to sub- 
stitute the word ‘‘social’’ for the words 
“town, city, village and fire district.” 

Mr. Bailey of Newbury reminded the 
House of the 10,000 women who wanted 
to vote on the referendum, He opposed 
the amendment, and said this matter was 
not to be lightly brushed aside. He re- 
ferred to the work of women in places of 
responsibility. ‘‘Wecan trust them with 
the ballot,” he said. 

Mr. Dixon of Hardwick would give 
woman a right to vote because of her per- 
sonality and because sheis a taxpayer. 
He spoke of woman’s intellectual ability 
and her moral strength, and gave her 
credit for being as able to vote as the 
man. 

Mr. Smith of Northfield defended his 
amendment. Women, he thought, ‘‘didn’t 
want to vote in political circles,” 

Mr. Fletcher of Cavendish did not know 
of one woman who wanted to vote, and 
said, ‘‘Don’t drag women into the mire of 
politics.”” He opposed the amendment 
and the bill. 

Mr. Goodhue of Westminster thought 
many women did want to vote. It would 
purify politics, and would not lower wom- 
en. This bill, he thought, did not go far 
enough. 

Mr. O'Sullivan interrogated Mr. Good- 
hue as to domestic and social harmony in 
case of a disagreement over politics. Mr. 
Butterfield of Weathersfield asked the gen- 
tleman from St. Albans if he feared any 
trouble in his own household. 

Mr. White of Woodstock hoped the 
amendment would not get one vote. Mr. 
Smith then withdrew his amendment, 

Mr. Meacham of Barnet demanded the 
yeas and nays on questien of third read- 
ing. Mr. Fowler of Mancbester immedi- 
ately moved to dismiss the bil). On this 
question Mr. Bailey demanded the yeas 
and nays. The roll call resulted yeas 112, 
nays, 75, and the bill was dismissed. 

The house voted to abolish capital pun- 
ishment. Rev. J. D. O'Sullivan offered 
an amendment that men who kill women 
by criminal assault shall be hanged, Mr. 
O'Sullivan said that such criminals com- 
mitted worse than murder. In citing a 
shocking case of this kind he asked, 














“What think you, gentlemen? Ought 
they not to be hanged?”’ He said if some 
punishment of this kind was not provided, 
lynching would be fostered. The House 
adopted the amendment. 





OHIO. 


Our annual State convention was a sur- 
prising success. The exaggerated small- 
pox reports kept fully one-half the dele- 
gates at home; still, those who were there 
were earnest and interested, and our busi- 
ness was well done. Our afternoon audi- 
ences were as large as those on some after- 
noons at our National conventions. Dele- 
gates were present from Athens, London, 
Cincinnati, Cuyahoga Falls, West Mentor, 
Willoughby, Oberlin, Girard, Warren, Al- 
liance, Niles, Cortland, Toledo, Berea, 


| Painesville, Akron, Kent, Sandusky, Farm- 


dale, East Cleveland, Brooklyn, Salem, 
and Burton. 

The W. C. T. U. made the local arrange- 
ments, Sarah M. Perkins being chairman 
of the committee. Miss Anthony attend- 
ed most of our meetings, and expressed 
herself as most pleased with the progress 
of the work. Mrs. Catt and Miss Shaw 
delighted the audience at both afternoon 
and evening sessions. Miss Hopley’s in- 
formation on the “Industrial Problems 
Affecting Women and Children,’’ was very 
full, and the subject interested all. Prof. 
Perkins and Miss Sutliff presented two 
phases of the educational question clearly 
and logically. The reports of officers 
showed great increase of work, and an 
itemized report of the treasurer will be 
published in the Minutes. We had on 
hand a balance of nearly $900 (including a 
$600 note). The report of the Chairman 
of Press Work was enthusiastically re- 
ceived, and showed great progress. The 
National Health Protective Association 
gave a reception for us at the Colonial 
Hotel. In the receiving party was Mrs. 
Rose, president of the Association; Mrs. 
Hyre, Mrs. Avery, Mrs. Whittaker, and 
Mrs. Hanna, daughter-in-law of Mark 
Hanna. These women were all workers 
in the school suffrage campaign last 
spring, Mrs. Whittaker being elected to 
the School Board. Mrs. Southworth and 
Miss Anthony were guests of honor. 

Fraternal greetings were given on the 
second day by the Ohio Federation of 
Women’s Clubs, through Mrs. Craft, of 
Cleveland; the W. C. T. U., by Miss Quin- 
by, of Edenton, and the Maccabees, by 
Miss Olds, of Elyria. Tho W. R. C. sent 
a delegate, Mrs. Alice W. Fuller, of Cleve- 
land, who presented her greetings in 
writing, and the president of the Con- 
sumers’ League, Miss Belle Sherwin, was 
in the audience the first afternoon, but 
did not present formal greetings, disliking 
to interrupt the program. It was voted 
to retain the member of the National 
Executive from the State. The changing 
of the Constitution provides for the elec- 
tion of this State member by the conven- 
tion, and not by the Executive Commit- 
tee, as heretofore. 

The Executive Committee meeting after 
the convention occupied half a day, and 
was the most business-like in our history. 
It was voted to print the Minutes and the 
revised Constitution; to continue the Club 
Letter, and also to subscribe for twenty 
copies of Progress for libraries and read- 
ing-rooms in the. State. 

The honorary vice-president, Mrs, Se- 
gur, Mrs. Hinshilwood, and Rev. Henri- 
etta G. Moore, were reélected. 

Elizabeth J. Hauser was reélected chair- 
man of the Press Committee. Harriet 
Brown Stainton was made chairman of the 
Committee on Finance. It was voted to 
provide the State President with a clerk. 

It was voted that the officers constitute 
the Organization Committee. It was 
voted to employ home organizers, and that 
such organizers work in the neighborhood 
of suffrage centers. 

It was voted to thank Mr. William R. 
Hearst for his recent strong suffrage edi- 
torial. 

The officers elected were: Honorary 
president, Frances M. Casement, Paines- 
ville, O.; president, Harriet Taylor Up- 
ton, Warren, O.; vice-president, Mrs, 
Sarah A. Bissell, Toledo, O.; recording 
secretary, Dr. Carrie Chase Davis, San- 
dusky, O.; corresponding secretary, Miss 
Edith E. Root, Kinsman, 90.; treasurer, 
Dr. Sarah M. Siewers, Cincinnati, O.; 
auditor, Mrs, Annie M. Hobson, Athens, 
O.; member National Executive Commit- 
tee, Mrs. Lucie C. Harmon, Toledo, O: 

The delegates seemed determined to 
elect to office people who had worked 
hard for the growth of their local clubs, 
and persons who were present at the 
convention. 

The place of next meeting was not de- 
termined upon. 

The growth of our organization during 
the past year has been partially due to 
financial conditions. The fact that we 
had money in reserve made it possible for 
us to plan for work requiring money, and 
the amount wé accomplished with little 
is amazing. The State president solicited 





most of the money used for clerk hire, 
and at Cleveland we all determined to do 
more towards money-raising in the fu: 
ture. Thousands of suffragists in parts 
of the State where there is no organiza- 
tion would gladly give a dollar for State 
membership if asked. The State presi- 
dent has been surprised at this willing. 
ness. 

A club of thirty-two paid members has 
been organized at Cortland, by Mrs. F. H, 
Brown, of Warren. Mrs, Lucy T. An- 
drews, of Cortland, is the treasurer. 

Miss Cassie Smith, who for two years 
has devoted her leisure time to clerical 
work in our office, without recompense, 
passed away during our convention. She 
was possessed of a sweet, sunny disposi- 
tion, and brought a cheerful, loving spirit 
with her into the office each day. She 
was @ woman of high moral character, 
Our Association placed a bunch of roses 
upon her casket. 

HARRIET TAYLOR Upton, 
President O. W. S. A. 


-_-<-—-— 


NEBRASKA. 


The State Convention was the best 
working convention we have ever held. 
The storm probably kept at least half of 
the delegates away, but those who came 
brought with them such earnestness and 
devotion that we had a royal feast. The 
local arrangements were all that could be 
desired; the addresses of welcome were 
most cordial; the music was delightful, 
and the vigilant reception committee was 
ever on hand, through drizzling rain or 
blinding snow or biting cold, to welcome 
the delegates and assign them to hospita- 
ble homes, 

The convention was called to order by 
Mrs. Sarah Buffum, president of the Te- 
cumseh Club, who introduced Mrs. Mar- 
ble, the chairman of the first session. 

Addresses of welcome were given by 
Mayor Robb, in behalf of the city; Rev. 
Messrs. Davies and Blakemore, in be- 
half of the churches; Professor Anderson, 
for the schools; Hon, L. C. Chapman, for 
the law; and Hon. A. B. Allen, for the 
press, It was a noticeable feature of 
these addresses given by men that there 
was no equivocation, no play at pretty 
compliments which mean nothing, but 
straightforward declarations of sympathy 
with the movement. 

Mrs. J. L. Foster gave the welcome in 
behalf of the W. C. T. U., and Mrs. ©. C. 
Corbin for the Suffrage Club, both of 
which were excellent, and the response 
was neatly given by Mrs, Olive Carriker, 
of Nebraska City. 

Theo came the president’s address, a 
masterpiece. It reviewed the various 
stages through which all reform move- 
ments struggle before they pass into his- 
tory as facts, and gave indifference, igno- 
rance, and cupidity as the greatest bar- 
riers in the way of woman’s enfranchise- 
ment. At its close a pleasant reception 
was tendered by the Tecumseh Club. 

The reports of the clubs were especially 
interesting. The parliamentary drills, 
conducted by Mrs. Lillian R. Harford, of 
Omaha, were a rare treat. Parliamentary 
law has been considered by many a dry 
subject; but, presented in Mrs. Harford’s 
attractive manner, it was one of the most 
interesting features of the convention. 

“The First Settler’s Story’? was ren- 
dered impressively by Mrs. Irene Libby, 
aud Mrs, M, A. Squires, president of the 
Kearney Club, gave an excellent talk on 
‘*How to Build Up the Town Club.” 

The ‘‘Men’s Evening” called out the 
largest audience of the convevtion. The 
“Happy Husbands’’ of Table Rock were 
there, and each time they appeared were 
greeted with loud applause and repeated 
encores, 

The address by Hon, C. W. Beal, of 
Broken Bow, on ‘Is It Worth While?”’ 
was a clean, logical, masterly presentation 
of the philosophy of woman suffrage. 

This was followed by a scholarly ad- 
dress on ‘Christianity’ by Father Brad- 
ley, of St. Andrew’s Church, Tecumseh. 

Then came the poem by our inimitable 
enemy, Mr, Bixby, on ‘I Object,”” which 
set the house roaring. 

The address on ‘‘Fair Play” by Senator 
O'Neill was omitted, owing to the fact 
that Mr. O'Neill was delayed by a wreck. 

Much interest centered in the address 
on “Character - Building,” by Hon, J. 
H. Mickey, Governor elect. Mr. Mickey 
speaks from the heart, and impresses his 
audience with his earnestness. The ad- 
dress gave some timely advice on civic 
duty. 

Mr. Maupin’s poem, ‘‘A History and a 
Prophecy,’’ created much enthusiasm, 

The Conference on ‘Work Before Large 
Assemblies,’’ conducted by Mrs. Marble, 
aroused earnest discussion, and many del- 
egates reported Farmers’ Institutes, Old 
Settlers’ picnics, Chautauquas, and G. A. 
R. reunions in their counties in which suf- 
frage hearings might be secured. The 
chairman recommended that the commit- 
tee be enlarged, and for the coming year 
it is as follows: Mrs, Amanda J. Marble, 
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Table Rock, chairman; Mrs. Alice Isabelle 
Brayton, Geneva; Mrs. O. B. Bowers, Te- 
kamah; Mrs. Ellen A. Miller, Beatrice; 
Mrs. Mary Smith Hayward, Chadron; 
Mrs. Ollie King Carriker, Nebraska City; 
Mrs. Anna Pickett, Broken Bow. 

The memorial service in remembrance 
of our devoted State workers and Eliza- 
beth Cady Stanton, was an hour of sol- 
emn quiet, impressive and helpful. It 
was oped with a poem touchingly re- 
cited by s. Young. The memorial to 
Mrs. Esther L. Warner, of Roca, was given 
by her daughter-in-law, Mrs. O. G. War- 
ner. The deceased was a pioneer in Ne- 
braska suffrage work, and retained her in- 
terest in it to the last. On her death-bed 
she called her daughter to her and in- 
structéd her to see that her suffrage dues 
were paid. 

The paper in remembrance of Mr, A, M. 
T. Miller, of Beatrice, written by Mr. S. 
S. Peters, was read by Mrs. Brayton. Mr. 
Miller was a delegate in the last conven- 





tion; and on his return he told his wife it 
was his desire that she should make suf. | 
frage her life work. Mrs, Miller is now 
president of the Beatrice Club. 

The memorial to Mrs. Belle Sears, our 
faithful State auditor, was read by Mrs. 
Capitola D. Latta, president of the Teka- 
mah Club. But a few days before ner 
death Mrs. Sears wrote a letter to the 
headquarters inquiring if all was well, and 
whether the funds were holding out. 

Miss Gregg added a few words in re- 
membrance of all, attesting the consecra- 
tion and helpfulness of each to the head- 
quarters, and closed with a few remarks 
on Mrs, Stanton. The service ended with 
a solo beautifully rendered by Mrs. Lillah 
G, English, ‘‘They are Remembered for 
What They have Done.”’ 

The last evening was ‘‘Women’s Even- 
ing,’’ though not so designated. It opened 
with a well-rendered solo by Miss Corbin, 
followed by a brilliant address on ‘*The 
Franchise’? by Mrs. Alice Isabelle Bray- 
ton, of Geneva. 

“Some Objections Answered’’ was the 
title of a most able address by Mrs. Ella 
O’ Loughlin, of Pawnee City. ; 

Then followed an excellent paper on 
‘*Woman in Economies”’ by our new re- 
cording secretary, Mrs. Mary G. Ward, of 
Tecumseh, The address showed that 
there are two great factors in civilization, 
the material and the spiritual, and that 
one is as essential to the permanency of 
a government as the other, and since 
women represent the spiritual so largely, 
their enfranchisement is a necessity. 

A Question Box was conducted by the 
State organizer, and after the report of 
the committee on resolutions, and the 
singing of the “Battle Hymn of the Re- 
public,’’ the convention adjourned. 

The officers elected are as follows: Pres- 
ident, Mrs. Clara A. Young, Broken Bow; 
vice-president, Mrs. Amanda J. Marble, 
Table Rock; corresponding secretary, 
Miss Nelly Taylor, Merna; recording sec- 
retary, Mrs. Mary G. Ward, Tecumseh; 
treasurer, Mrs. Mary E. Dempster, Oma- 
ha; auditors, Mrs. Mary Smith Haywood, 
Chadron, Mrs. Helen FE. Stevens, Hum. 
boldt. 

The following is 
adopted: 

1, That we continue to maintain the 
headquarters in Omaha with Miss Gregg 
in charge, and establish a branch office in 
Lincoln during the session of the Legisla- 
ture. 

2. That we make a special effort, in co- 
operation ‘with other women’s organiza- 
tions, to secure the passage of a bill in the 
Legislature on property rights for women, 
whereby the right of dower shall be abol- 
ished and the widow of an intestate shall 
be granted one-half of the real estate in 
fee simple. 

3. That we ask the National Association 
for the services of Miss Gail Laughlin for 
three months in a series of Suffrage Con- 
ferences under the management of the 
headquarters. 

4. That we endeavor to double the 
number of clubs as well as to double the 
membership. 

5. That where there is more than one 
club in a county, a county association be 
organized, and that it hold a convention 
each year. 

6. That the committee on work before 
large assemblies shall be continued, with 
instructions to establish headquarcers in 
large gatherings whenever practicable, 
and to secure a hearing for suffrage 
speakers whenever possible before these 
assemblies. 

7. That a State historian be appointed. 

8. That the new suffrage stamp be used, 
as far as possible, in all correspondence 
of suffragists. 

9. That we recommend to suffragists to 
select their daily and weekly newspapers 
with reference to the suffrage question, 
and that the Nebraska dailies that open 
their columns freely to the discussion of 
woman’s enfranchisement have the right 
of way in homes of suffragists in prefer- 
ence to the dailies of other States. 

We are under special obligations to 
Mesdames English and Irwin, and Misses 


the plan of work 





Shelton, Chamberlain, Corbin, and Sulli- 
vao, and Messrs. Allen and White, for de- 
lightful music with which our programs 
were interspersed. LAuRA A. GREGG. 





CALIFORNIA. 

Two California mayors have been doing 
themselves little credit of-late. 

Mayor Schmitz of San Francisco has 
announced that he will not appoint a wo- 
man as a member of the Board of Educa- 
tioh to succeed School Director Denham, 
whose term expires Jan. 8. The Mayor's 
ultimatum was delivered to a delegation 
of ladies from the California Club, headed 
by Dr. Amy Bowen. 

The committee explained that it was 
the desire of the club that some woman 
be selected. The club is of the opinion 
that, as half the pupils are girls and more 
than 80 per cevt. of the teachers are wom- 
ep, women should have some representa- 
tion on the Board, Other arguments to 
the same effect were presented. The San 
Francisco Call says: 

‘*Mayor Schmitz listened to the commit- 
tee with courteous attention, and then po- 
litely informed the ladies that under no 
circumstances would he appoint a woman 
on the School Board, 

‘**T do not consider that the selection 
of a woman on the Board of Education 
would be for the best interests or redound 
to the benefit of the school department,’ 
said the Mayor. ‘lu making this state- 
ment, I have in mind the interest not only 
of the teachers, but of the children as 
well. I believe that more harmony will 
exist in a Board if the members are all 
men. I know that there was a constant 
spirit of unrest among the women teach- 
ers during ex-School Director Kincaid’s 
incumbency, and I do not care to have 
that experience repeated. I know that 
many of the school teachers themselves 
are Opposed to having a woman on the 
Board.’ 

‘The Mayor also received a letter from 
Caroline Frear Burke, president of the 
California Association of Collegiate Alum- 
nw, in which she corrected an erroneous 
report to the effect that the Association 
had indorsed a petition favoring the ap- 
pointment of a woman on the School 
Board. The writer states that the organi- 
zation has never considered the matter, 
and that she personally is in favor of 
allowing the Mayor to select for School 
Director any one of expert ability, and 
that the selection should rest solely with 
him.” 

In the enfranchised States, one of the 
results of equal suffrage has been a great 
increase in the number of women serving 
on educational boards. If half Mayor 
Schmitz’s constituents were women, he 
would heed the wish of the majority of 
women, and not that of the few ‘Antis.’’ 

Mayor George D. Worswick of San José 
has proposed the following amendment to 
the city charter: 

No teacher shall take part in any con- 
vention held for political purposes, nor 
shall he be a member of any political 
club. No member of the school depart- 
ment shall interfere with politics on elec- 
tion day or at any other time, except to 
exercise the right to vote, while employed 
in said department. A violation of this 
section shall be deemed good and suffi- 
cient cause for permanent removal from 
the department. 

The San Francisco Examiner says: 

‘‘This has created considerable adverse 
criticism, and is looked upon by the lead- 
ers as unusual, unfair, and calculated to 
give the Board of Education arbitrary 
powers which could be used to advantage 
in a political campaign. 

“In order to secure themselves in the 
rights of their positions, the school teach- 
ers of San José have been drafting an 
amendment to the city charter, which 
they propose to submit to the Council and 
ask for a popular vote upon it. Their 
action arises from the fact that some 
thirty-five or more teachers were deposed, 
apparently for political reasons solely, 
last summer, the majority of them by the 
present Board of Education. Many ofthe 
deposed teachers have suits to recover 
their positions pending in the Superior 
Court. Those in the department are seek- 
ing to prevent asimilar action in their 
cages by any future board, After they 
had drawn up their amendments, Mayor 
Worswick added his. It is the opinion 
that if Worswick’s addition becomes law, 
it will deprive teachers of the right of 
free speech in discussing politics and in 
exercising the ordinary rights of citizens, 
and that it may be used asa club in com- 
ing political campaigns to keep dissatis- 
fied teachers ‘in line.’”’ 


—- SCO 


The social effect upon America of the 
proposed abolition of titles of nobility in 
France cannot escape attention. If the 
average French count or marquis must 
come to pay court to an American mil- 
lionaire’s daughter as a plain ‘‘Mr.”’ his 
doom will be terrible and sure.—Spring- 
field Republican. 





NATIONAL COLUMN. 





National American Woman Suffrage Assoviation. 
Honorary President: Miss Susan B. ANTHONY, 17 Madison Street, Rochester N. Y. 


President, Mra. CARRIE CHAPMAN CATT, 


Vice-President at-Large, Rev. ANNA H. SHaw, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
Opcceapenting Secretary, Miss KATE M. GoRDoN, 
2008 


erican Tract Society Buildiag, New York. 


Recording Secretary, Miss ALICE STONE BLACKWELL, 
erican Tract Society Building, New York. 3 Park 


Street, Boston, Mass. 

Treasurer, Mrs. HARRIET TAYLOR Upton, 
Warren, Ohio. 
Miss Laura CLAy, Lexin Ky. 
Auditors, { Mre. Mary J. Goan ’ 
Des Moines, Iowa. 


NATIONAL HEADQUARTERS, 2008 American Tract Society Building, New York. 





INTERNATIONAL REPORTS, 
The printed minutes and reports of the International Woman Suffrage Conference 


are now ready for distribution. 


It has been decided by the International Committee 


that no copies shall be given away in the United States. About 250 will be sent free 


to foreign correspondents who aided in preparing the reports. 


It is hoped that a 


sufficient number of copies may be sold in the United States to pay for printing the 


whole edition. 


urged to purchase. 


Many of these reports have been translated into English since the 
Conference, and are printed now for the first time. 


Suffrage Clubs are especially 


Many of the reports of foreign countries contain curious and 


interesting facts, and will form entertaining numbers as readings upon the club pro- 


gram. 


All suffragists who wish to keep well informed concerning the woman question 


JOSEPH W. HARTSHORN, 


SUCCESSOR TO JOSEPH HARTSHORN & 80N, 


FURNITURE 
DRAPERIES. 


Cabinet Work, 
Furniture Upbolstery, 
Draperies and Shades, 
Furniture Re-Upholstered. 
Camp Chairs and Tables for Whist 
Parties to let. 
Carpets taken up, Cleaned and Laid. 
Mattresses Made to Order and Made 
Over. 





should possess themselves of these reports. The information presented is exceedingly | 1002 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 
valuable, and decidedly broadening in its influence. 

The price is 50 cents, postage paid. The books are well worth the money, as they 
represent the first effort to secure a comparative status of women throughout the 


world. 


CARRIE CHAPMAN CaTrT, Sec’y International Committee, 


2008 American Tract Society Building, New York. 





THE NEW SUFFRAGE STAMP. 
In accordance with the plan of work adopted at the last National Woman Suffrage 
Convention, a suffrage stamp has been issued,representative of our cause and its growth, 


The issuing of the suffrage stamp was 


made at the suggestion of the French Wo- 


man Suffrage Association, which recommended its use as a valuable educational 


medium for the presentation of our cause 
tional stamp represents a woman holding 
Rights of Man.’’ The French suffrage 
this by a man holding a tablet upon which 


to all classes of society. The French Na- 
a tablet upon which is inscribed ‘The 
stamp wittily and successfully duplicates 
is inscribed **The Rights of Woman.”’ 


In the stamp adopted by our Association, the college woman, as the type of the 
new woman, holds a tablet upon which is inscribed: ‘In Wyoming, Colorado, Utah, 


and Idaho, women vote on equal terms with mep.”’ 


It is hoped, by diffusing more 


generally the knowledge that in four States of the Union women have equal rights 
with men, to educate the public to the fact that none of the dire prophecies of our 
opponents have been realized, but that, on the contrary, this recognition of woman’s 
individuality, with its accompanying responsibilities, has raised the standard of wo- 
manhood, and made women a direct influence and power in the improvement of prac- 


tical politics. 


All suffrage sympathizers are urged, therefore, to use in their personal 


correspondence this little stamp, and thereby to enlarge its field for propaganda 


purposes. 


The stamps can be secured from the National Headquarters, 2008 American 


Tract Society Building, New York City, price, 25'stamps for 20 cents, 50 stamps for 


30 cents, 100 stamps for 50 cents, 


KATE M, Gorpon, Cor, Sec. N. A, W. 8S. A. 














FORM OF BEQUEST, 


There is no more effective way to aid 
the cause of equal rights than by assisting 
the woman suffrage papers 


FORM OF BEQUEST, 


I hereby give and bequeath to the Proprie- 
tors of the Woman’s JOURNAL, published in 
Boston, acorporation established by the laws 
of Massachusetts, the sum of——dollars, to 
be applied by such Proprietors, pues and 
interest, at their discretion, to the support o: 
improvement of the paper, and the promotioa 
of the principles which it advocates. 








THE NEW YORK TRI-WEEKLY TRIBUNE. 


For those who want to get the New York 
news and news of things the world over, 
and don’t want to spend the money or 
time in buying and reading a metro- 
politan paper seven days in the week, 
The Tri-Weekly Tribune fills the 
bill. It is issued on Monday, Wednesday 
and Friday of every week, and contains 
the essence of The Daily Tribune 
for the whole week. To those who are 
interested in good roads or in the League 
of American Wheelmen it is especially 
valuable. Price, $1.50 a year. For a free 
sample copy send a postal card to The 
New York Tribune, New York. 








50 YEARS’ 
EXPERIENCE 







Trave Marks 
DESIGNS 
CopyvricHTts &c. 
Anyone sending a sketch and Geceription may 
quickly ascertain our opinion free whether ap 
invention is probably patentable. Communica. 
tions atrietly confidential. Handbook on Patents 

sent free. Oldest agency for securing patents. 
Patents taken through Munn & Co. receive 
special notice, without charge, in the 


Scientific American. 


A handsomely illustrated weekly. Targest cir- 
culation of any scientific journal. Terms, $3 a 
year: four months, $1. Sold byall newsdealers. 


MUNN & C0,3618roadway, New York 


Branch Office, 625 F St., Washington, D- C. 





STATE HEADQUARTERS 


Massachusetts Woman’s 
Christian Temperance Union. 


Rooms 104 and 105, 14 Beacon St. Bostor 


A full supply of Temperance Books and 
Leafiets at reasonable prices. Subscrip- 
tions taken for OUR MESSAGE, the 
official organ of the State Union. A 
bright, breezy paper. Price, 25 cents 
perannum. Callers are always welcome 


Office hours from 9 A, M. to5 P. M. 


KATHARINE LENTE STEVENSON, President. 
Harrior T. Topp Cor. See’y. 





THE WISCONSIN CITIZEN 


H. H. CHARLTON, Editor. 
The official organ of the Wisconsin Woman. 
Suffrage Association. 
Published every month at Brodhead, Wis. 
Subscription, 25 cents a year. 
Send for specimen copy. 





The Yellow Ribbon Speaker 


Equal Rights Readings and Recitations, in 

rose and Verse, compiled by Rev. ANNA 

H. Suaw, Avice STonNE BLACKWELL, and 

Lucy E. ANTHONY. For sale at WomaAn’s 

JourRNAL Office, 3 Park St., Boston, Mass 
Price, postpaid, 50 cents. 








| . 


Tremont Turkish 


BATHS 


A. LUNDIN, Proprietor. 


176 Tremont Street, 


Under Tremont Theatre. 
Telephone Oxford 625. 
The Handsomest and Most Complete 
Bath in America, 
HOURS FOR BATHERS : 


LADIES—From 9 A. M. tol P.M, 
week days. Sundays from 1.30 P. M. 
to 6.30 P. M. 


GENTLEMEN—From 1 P. M. and 
all night week days. Sundays till 1 
P. M. and after 8.30 P. M. 

Single Baths, $1; Six Tickets, $5. 
Always Open on Holidays. 
Private Room, with Bath, $2. 


Ie Cut this advertisement out for 
refersnce. 














Russian Art and 
Peasants’ Industries. 


Founded in America by Princess M. Schahovskoy, 
has opened a permanent branch for the first time 
in Boston at TECHNOLOGY CHAMBERS, 
Irvington Street and Huntington Avenue. 


Novel and Unique Christmas Gifts 


Large Collection of Antique and Artistic 
Russian Brastes and Copper, Old Silver, 
Hand-made Laces, Drawnwork Cloths and 
Centre Pieces, Samovars, Kusian Tea, 
Icons, Buckles, Lacquered Wood Furniture 
for Children, etc. 

Visitors are welcome. 
invited . 


Lincoln Memorial University, 


CUMBERLAND GAP, TENN., 
Is a Broad, Practical School tor 
the Appalachian Mountaineers 


Inspection cordially 





Who, like Lincoln, thirst for knowledge but lack 
opportunity. 


IT ALREADY POSSESSES 


Five hundred and eighty acres of rich soil, three 
hundred of which are under cultivation. A few 
ge and considerable common stock and farm 
tools. 

Fine boarding halls for bothsexes. A good saw 
mill. and some brie sme | machinery—planer, 
moulder, cut-off saw, shingle mill, ete. A press 
and printing office fer ordinary work. 

This property is valued at over one hundred 
thousand dollars, and is all paid for. 


IT NEEDS 


Money for running expenses. Twelve teachers 
are now employed, and there should be twice as 
many. 

Scholarships of $50 per year. (The whole ex- 
pense of a student is $100 per year.) Each new 
subscription of fifty dollars enables us to take in 
one of those who are waiting for an opportunity. 
We need $50 subscriptions to finish and furnish 
rooms already » Janned in cottages or dormitories. 
We need an Academic Hall that should cost. at 
least, $20,000. The greater part of the work could 
be done by students, and thus the value of the 
gift be doubled. 

We need an Astronomical Observatory, and 
money to endow chairs in different departments, 
and scientific apparatus. We need a govd en- 
dowment, and Gen. O. O. Howard, Burlington, 
Vt., is devoting his energies to raising the same. 

But while we wait for an endowment, we need 
funds to keep the present work alive and efficient, 
and a dollar to-day may be worth many further on 





Telephone, 1926-3 Back Bay. 


WESTOVER & FOSS 


| Caterers 
_ and Confectioners. 
| WEDDING AND COLLEGE SPREADS 


A SPECIALTY. 


175 TREMONT STREET, 


BOSTON. 
» 435-4 Tr t 


ORDERS TAKEN FOR 


Ragged Robin Rugs 


(HAND MADE), 





Teleph 








ALSO FOR 


Wooden Boxes, Salad Bowls, 
BreadjTrenchers, Linen Chests, 
Table Tops, Etc., 


Ornamented by Pyrography, with mottoes 
and decorative designs. Address 


MISS MABEL HAY BARROWS, 


29 Central Avenue, 
TOMPKINSVILLE, N. Y. 


The Club Woman 


(Founded in 1897) 


Is the only OFFICIAL ORGAN 
of the 


General Federation of 
Women’s Clubs, 


and is therefore the regular medium of 
communication between the Club women 
of America. 

No up-to-date Club woman can afford to 
be without it. Sample copy free. 

$1.00 A YEAR. 
HELEN M. WINSLOW, Editor, 
91 Bedford Street, Room 10, Boston 








THE AUSTRALIAN 


Woman’s Sphere, 


A Monthly Paper, edited by Miss Vipa 
GOLDSTEIN, the Australian delegate to 
the International Woman Suffrage Con- 
ference, contains fuJi and valuable infor- 
matioa regarding women’s public work 
in Austyalia and New Zealand. 
American men and women who wish to 

keep in touch with what is happening in 

the legislative ‘experimental stations”’ of 

Australia and New Zealand, can do so by 

sending 50 cents, the annual subscription 

to WoMAN’s SPHERE, in money order, to 


MISS VIDA GOLDSTEIN, 
96 Oxford Chambers, 
Melbourne, Australia. 


FLORIDA, CUBA, NASSAU, 


Georgia and the Carolinay 


oh. ) val 


and All 
Only Line 


Resorts 
Best Reached 
Via 
One Night's! 
Travel Between 


THE SOUTHERN'S PALM LIMITED 
Between New York City and St. Augustine, Fla. 


The Most Magnificent Trein Operated in the South, 


















Direct Koute to 
Svuth Carolina, Interstate & West Indian 


EXPOSITION, Charleston, S$. ¢. 


Dining-Cars on all Through Trains. Excursios 
Tickets now on sale. For full information apply te 
GEORGE C. DANIELS, N. E. P. A., 
228 Washington street, Boston, 
Ticket Offices 271 and 1185 Broadway, A. 3S. 
Thweatt, E. P. A., 1185 Broadway, New York City. 

8. H. Hatdwick, G, P. A. Washington, D. 
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MRS. LIVERMORE’S BIRTHDAY. 


Mrs. Mary A. Livermore’s 82d birthday 
on Dec. 19 was celebrated by a surprise 
party at her pleasant home in Melrose, 
Mass. 

Mrs. Livermore rose at 7.30, and break- 
fasted in her room. The morning was 
spent in reading letters and telegrams of 
congratulation. Just before noon she 
was surprised by the arrival of the Winter- 
green Club of Boston, including Mrs. 
Julia Ward Howe, Mrs. Julia K. Dyer, 
Mrs. Ada S. Spaulding, Mrs. Julia Hous- 
ton West, Mrs. Electa N. L. Walton, Mrs. 
Fanny B. Pratt, Mrs. Elizabeth A. Bangs, 
Mrs. Harriet H. Robinson, Miss Charlotte 
Hawes, Mrs. Maria A. Bray, the Rev. Ada 
C. Bowles, Mrs. J. Sewell Reed, and Mrs. 
Caroline T. Dupee. 

After greetings bad been exchanged; 
the guests were invited to the dining- 
room, Mrs, Livermore had not known 
that they were coming, but her private 
secretary, Miss Adelaide Witherington, 
bad been informed of it, and a bountiful 
repast was ready. The room was artisti- 
cally decorated with holly, interspersed 
with roses and pinks. 

Between the courses, Mrs. Livermore 
drew from a huge red stocking, suspend- 
ed from the chandelier, presents brought 
by all the members of the Wintergreen 
Club. As each bundle was opened, the 
giver read an appropriate verse, which 
created much fun. 

After dinner, Mrs. J. Sewell Reed read 
the following poem, written for the occa- 
sion by Miss Alice Stone Blackwell: 


What can I say on this bright day 
To fit the celebration 

Of her whose name and worth and fame 
Are prized throughout our nation? 

Long has she stood for causes good, 
A valiant standard-bearer, 

A spring of power, a rock, a tower— 
To what shall I compare her? 

Most like is she a broad-armed tree, 
In hearts of millions rooted, 

Its cooling shade o’er myriads laid, 
And every twig deep fruited ; 

Or prairie wide, flushed with a tide 
Of miles of flowers in blossom ; 

Or sunny sea, that cradles free 
Great navies on its bosom. 

Against the Wrong, what lightnings strong 
Leap forth, her dark brows under, 

And what a voice bids Right rejoice 
in tones of mellow thunder! 

The beart that hears melts into tears, 
And in good actions flowers. 

Beveath those flashes, W rong sinks to ashes, 
And Evil shrinks and cowers. 

The boys in blue her deep heart knew; 
The wounded and the dying 

Have blessed her care, her kindness rare, 
When shot and shell were flying. 

The veterans gray bless her to-day 
With lips that tremble, parting; 

Her honored name they scarce can frame 
Without the teardrops starting. 

Her life flows on through shade and sun, 
An ever-widening river, 

Which, like the Nile, brings Plenty’s smile, 
A grand and bounteous giver. 


In homes obscure, the sick and poor 
Uplift her name to heaven; 

Their prayer outweighs the lavish praise 
By press and rostrum given. 


Her kindly deeds to various needs 
Respond for every comer. 

Countless are they as raindrops gray 
That cheer the flowers in summer. 


Why do I speak, who should be meek 
When abler poets sing you? 

For your rich bower one little flower 
My grateful heart would bring you— 


One little leaf add to the sheaf 
Of your abundant laurels. 

Through all the — for equal rights, 
The carping and the quarrels 


With “‘Antis” blind, of narrow mind— 
We've always found you standing 

By the good cause of equal laws, 
Strong, sturdy, and commanding. 


The standard bright of equal right 
My mother dropped in dying; 

You raised that flag, nor let it drag, 
But kept it bravely flying. 


O helper strong, stay with us long! 

For, when you bave departed, 
Who will be left a world bereft 

So big and generous-hearted? 

From this time until the guests depart- 
ed, each with a Mary A. Livermore souve- 
nir plate under her arm, it was a scene 
of gayety and pleasure. Every member 
was called upon to make a speech, tell a 
story or sing a song, and each in turn 
heartily responded. Mrs. J. Houston 
West sang ‘‘Coming Thro’ the Rye,”’ and 
Mrs. Julia Ward Howe sang several selec- 
tions, playing her own accompaniment. 
The guests took their leave after singing 
‘Auld Lang Syne.” 

In the evening Mrs. Livermore’s chil- 
dren, grandchildren and other relatives 
gathered at her home for a general good 
time. Each one present contributed some- 
thing toward the entertainment. The 
feature was the cutting of the large birth- 
day cake, which was brilliantly illumin- 
ated with 82 candles. 

Among those present were: Mr. and 
Mrs. John O. Norris, Miss Ethel Norris, 
Mr. John Norris, Mr. and Mrs. Eugene 
Pierce, Mr. and Mrs. M. D. Barrows, Mr. 
and Mrs. Ned Norris, Mr. and Mrs. Philip 
Hill, Miss Sara Coffin, and Mr. W. C. 
Boynton. 

Mrs. Livermore received many floral 
tributes from organizations with which 
she is connected, including a large and 


handsome holly wreath from the Massa- 
chusetts W. S. A., of which she has been 
president ever since the death of Mrs. 
Lucy Stone nine years ago. The Massa- 
chusetts W. C. T. U. sent a great bunch 
of pinks, the Melrose W. C. T. U. a beau- 
tiful bouquet of roses, and there were 
many others. 

Mrs. Livermore says in a private letter, 
written in her handsome characteristic 
chirography, as firm and clear to-day as 
it could have been in her youth: 

“How kind you all are! The superb 
wreath from the Suffrage Association is 
hung in the most conspicuous place in the 
parlor, and challenges everybody’s atten- 
tion. The hcuse is like a conservatory, | 
and Addie has extemporized the cellar as | 
a refrigerator, to keep the fragrant Amer- | 
ican Beauty roses and carnation pinks in | 
good condition for Christmas. 

“I have never been thoroughly surprised | 
by anything occurring at my own house 
until now. I had not a suspicion of what | 
wasto happen. From first to last it was | 
a surprise. Adelaide was so fortunate as | 
to secure a woman caterer, a sensible wo- 
man, so that she was relieved from that 
care entirely; and the lunch was excel- 
lent. | 

“Well, what next? My family and | 
friends render my prolonged stay here | 
very pleasant, so that I do not realize that 
I am ‘lagging superfluous on the stage.’ 
And yet—is it strange?--I would rather 
go. How glad my busband will be to see 
me! And I —. 

**Love to the ‘girls.’ ’’ 








AN HEROIC COLORED WOMAN. 

The boy who educates himself, studying 
his lessons by firelight after following the 
plough or wielding the axe all day, is a 
common type of effort in America, It is 
a heroic type, matched now and again by 
a@ woman, who achieves her end over still 
greater difficulties, says the N. Y. Evening 
Post® One of the most interesting schools 
in the South is the result of such a self- | 
educated woman’s labor. 

Emma Wilson was born in bondage, in 
Mayesville, S. C., about five years before 
the Civil War. Hers was one of the cases 
where the bonds were lightly worn. Her 
mother was the family cook, and the child 
played on the friendliest terms with the 
white children. 

When her white playmates were first 
sent to school, she could not understand 
why she might not go, too. She wept and 
could not be comforted until her favorite 
boy playmate ran back and promised that 
he would teach her everything he learned 
in school. 

He kept his word as far as he was able, 
and Emma learned to read easy sentences 
and to write the alphabet. Newspapers 
were used as text-books, and a smooth 
sand plot and a stick for a blackboard. 

The war interrupted the lessons. After 
it was over, Emma lived on a small farm 
with her mother and brothers. Her 
brothers attended a school for freedmen’s 
children in the neighborhood, but the 
mother did not believe in educating girls, 
and Emma, despite her entreaties, was 
sent out into the cotton fields. But she 
carried scraps of newspapers into the 
field with her, and studied them as she 
worked. She was determined to spell as 
many words as the boys who went to 
school, and she often stopped them when | 
they passed by on their way home, and 
challenged them to spell some especially 
long word which she had mastered. A | 
priceless gift of Webster's blue-backed 
speller helped her on, and when the | 
mother’s prejudice was finally overcome | 
and Emma was allowed to go to school, | 
she was ready to enter the fourth class. 

Her teachers took an interest in her 
from the first, and later advised her to 
enter the Scotia Seminary for Colored 
Girls at Colcord, N. C. After several 
years’ hard work she earned the necessary 
money for travelling expenses, books, 
clothing, etc., and the disapproving but 
kindly mother paid the entrance fee of | 
$15. 

Emma Wilson stayed at the seminary | 
three years, a well-deserved scholarship | 
paying her later expenses. The desire to 
help her race came to her in the midst of | 
her studies, and after her graduation she 
went home to prepare for missionary 
work in Africa; but when she saw the | 
condition of her people in Mayesville, she | 
made up her mind that her work lay 
nearer home. 

At the first Sunday night service after 
she got home, she had notice given out | 
that a school would open the next morn, | 
ing in her mother’s cabin. Ten children | 
came. Even this small number was too 
tight a fit for the cabin kitchen. The 
teacher managed to get the loan of an un- 
used gin-house, bare of furniture, with- 
out windows, and far from clean. Plenty | 
of friendly hands were stretched out to | 
help the new school, white hands as well 
as black. The owner of the saw-mill gave 
a pile of boards for benches and black- 
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boards. The druggist gave lampblack to | 





color the blackboards, and some one gave 


| son came North to find it. 
| has made yearly trips, and has raised over 


| pathetic. 


| weeping bitterly. 


a few sticks of chalk. The children 
brought their own text-books—any book 
with English letters in it served. 

When the gin-house was needed for cot- 
ton, the school had to move. It moved 
often in the next five years. Any vacant 
building was borrowed, always with the 
understanding that it must be given up 
when needed. Very often the children 
would gather up their books at night with 
the query: ‘‘Where’s school goin’ to keep 
to-morrow, Miss Emma?’’ 

And often she had to answer: “I don’t 
know yet, children, but somewhere— 
that’s sure.’’ The school did not always 
open promptly at nine o'clock, but it 
never missed a day’s session. 

To raise money to start a home for 
boarding pupils, Miss Wilson rented six 
acres of land, and with the help of her 


pupils raised enough cotton to keep the 


school going, and to buy a little home for 
herself. 

In 1895 the school had grown so that 
help was needed to extend the work. 
Leaving an assistant in charge, Miss Wil- 
Since then she 


$8,000 for her school, 

Soon after her first Northern journey, 
Miss Wilson saw that her plan of educa- 
tion would have to be enlarged. A mere 
literary training no longer seemed to her 
enough. Industrial training was needed 
also, to enable the pupils to better their 
practical condition. 

The Mayesville school is now a farm 
schoo), with a superintendent from Tus- 
kegee, four other teachers similarly 
trained, and over 200 pupils, part of 
whom live at the school, The institution 
is coéducational, and agriculture and do- 
mestic science are the principal studies, 
The day pupils pay ten cents a month. 
The boarding pupils pay 35 a month, and 
do the work of the school. The tuition 
fee is usually not paid in money, but in 
wood, poultry, eggs, butter, etc. Practi- 


| cally all the food consumed is raised by 
| the pupils. 


They have also made nearly 
all the furniture in the schools. 

The farm is not well stocked, and the 
students’ tables are without milk, and 
almost without butter. The school man- 


| agement knows the dietary value of such 


food, and is making a strong effort to buy 
cows. Farm equipment of various kinds 
is greatly needed. 

One large building and four small ones 
have been put up. New industrial 
branches will be added as fast as funds 
can be had. A carpenter’s shop and 
furnishings have been promised by a 
New York woman, and teachers al- 
ready at the school are prepared to open 
classes in shoemaking and other trades as 
soon as thetools canbe had. The black- 
smith’s and wheelwright’s trades are 
much needed in the neighborhood, 

For the little children, Miss Wilson is 
now in the North studying the kindergar 
ten system and basket-weaving. 

The old-time industries of the loom and 
the dye-pot are to be revived for the girls, 
who, besides learning housekeeping and 
needlework, will be taught to weave 
homespuns, and rugs of carpet ravellings, 
and to make rag carpets. There is a good 
1arket for such articles. 

One of the most pressing needs is a 
printing-press. The town has not even a 
small one, and the school would be able 
to earn a considerable sum with a press, 
besides saving the cost of its own 
printing. : 

Mayesville is in tie centre of a large 
country population of negroes, a number 
of whom own their little farms of five or 
six acres, but are very poor. Many of 
their children have to be clothed at the 
school. There is no public school for col- 
ored children in the village, and the small 
sum set apart by the County School Com- 


| mission for the education of negroes is 


given to Miss Wilson’s school. This en- 


| ables her to receive free all children who 


cannot afford to pay the ten cents a 


| month asked of day pupils. 


The eagerness of the children and 


| young men and women to go to school is 


One little tot came through a 
howling storm and stood in the school 
door dripping wet, chilled through and 
Being comforted, she 


| sobbed out: “I ain’t cryin’ "bout bein’ 


col’, but the rain done wetted my book!”’ 

The influence of the school over the 
older people of the settlement is grate- 
fully acknowledged by the white people 
of the town and neighboring plantations. 
This influence is strongest with the moth- 
ers of the children, They ask to be ad- 
mitted to the cooking and sewing classes, 
and are often entertained with mothers’ 
meetings and social afternoons. 

Miss Wilson is now at 32 Holyoke St., 
in this city. Contributions for her school 
may be sent to Richard H. Dana, 53 State 
St., Boston. 
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The Armenian Women’s Associations in 
New York City and in Worcester, Mass., 
have lately held sales for the benefit of 
the orphans. 











The WOMAN’S MANUAL OF LAW 


By Mary L. Greene, LL. B., Member of the Boston Bar, Lecturer on 
Law at Lasell Seminary. Bound in buckram, leather label, $1.50. 





ple, 
tle 
should know. . 


This book is every woman’s friend. It presents in a clear, sim- 
et interesting way those vital principles of law governing 
asiness world and domestic life which every woman 

This book should find a conspicuous 
place in the library of every woman.—LouisvilleCouri ‘ournal. 
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Put GLOVES ana NECKWEAR 


on your list of CHRISTMAS GIFTS, then visit 


Miss M. F. Fisk's, 


144 Tremont Street. 
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STATE CORRESPONDENCE. 


ILLINOIS. 


Mrs, Catherine Waugh McCulloch and 
several other Evanston women voted on 
the referendum, at the recent election. 

An Illinois statute of 1901 provides 
“That on a written petition signed by 
twenty-five per cent. of the registered 
voters of any incorporated town, village, 
city, township, county, or school district, 
or ten per cent. of the registered votes 
(voters) of the State, it shall be the duty 
of the proper election officers in each case 
to submit any question of public policy so 
petitioned for, to the electors of the incor- 
porated town, village,- city, township, 
county, school district, or State, as the 
case may be, at any general or special 
election named in the petition. Every 
question submitted to the electors shall be 
printed in plain, prominent type upon a 
separate ballot, in form required by law, 
the same as a constitutional amendment 
or other public measure proposed to be 
voted upon by the people.”’ 

The word “elector”? is used and not 
‘male elector,’? or even ‘legal voters.’’ 
Mrs. McCulloch is a lawyer and the wife 
of a lawyer, and she saw her opportunity. 
A Chicago paper thus describes what hap- 
pened: 

Mrs. Catbarine Waugh McCulloch, the 
prominent Chicago club woman and law- 
yer, stampeded the judges and clerks of 
election at the Sixth Ward polling place 
in Evanston Tuesday, and voted ‘‘the lit- 
tle ballot.’’ Armed with law-books and 
ready to auswer any contention as to her 
right to vote on the initiative and referen- 
dum proposition, Mrs. McCulloch beat 
down the resistance of the judges by ar- 
gument on points of law. Thenshe swore 
in three sister club women who had 
failed to register, and had them vote ‘‘the 
little ballot’’ also. 

The Portia-like skill with which Mrs. 
McCulloch interpreted the statutes con- 
vinced the judges, and they permitted 
her to vote, although the board of elec- 
tion commissioners of Chicago had put an 
opposite construction on the law and re- 
fused to allow Dr. Frances Dickinson and 
other club women to vote ‘‘the little bal- 
lot.”’ 

Mrs. McCulloch and her three support- 
ers appeared at the polling place early. 
Mrs. McCulloch led the way to the table 
of the judges and was handed a ballot 
with the names of the candidates for uni- 
versity trustees. She then asked for a 
“little ballot.’ The judges demurred. 

‘*‘But women are entitled to vote for the 
‘little ballot,’’’ declared Mrs, McCulloch. 
‘“‘The law reads that it is to be voted for 
by the electors.”’ 

‘Does it say women electors?’’ asked 
Judge Fred T. Kappelman. 

‘‘No, and it doesn’t say men, either,”’ 
replied Mrs. MeCulloch. ‘Here it is,” 
she continued, opening Bradwell’s 1901 
statutes and reading sections 433A and 
433B. The words “electors” and ‘‘regis- 
tered voters’? occurred twice, and she 
emphasized them for the benefit of the 
judges. They attempted to argue, but 
Mrs. McCulloch had an answer for every 
point and a legal reference in support of 
it. After a consultation it was agreed by 
the judges to allow the women to vote on 
the referendum proposition. 

The women who voted with Mrs. Mc- 
Culloch were Mrs. Frances McBerty, Miss 
Ella Sayers, and Miss Sarah Cotter. 


MASSACHUSETTS CLUBS AND LEAGUES. 

LEXINGTON. — The annual meeting of 
the E.S. A. was held Monday evening, 
Dec. 8, at the residence of Mr. and Mrs. 
James R. Carret. Owing to the intensely 
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cold weather (ten degrees below zero, with 
a high wind) the attendance was smaller 
than usual, but a quorum was present, 
and officers were elected and committees 
appointed for the work of the winter. 
The officers for the ensuing year are as 
follows: President, Mrs. Mary C, Jackson; 
vice-presidents, Rev. L. D. Cochrane, Mrs. 
Hannah T. Carret; recording secretary, 
Mr. Francis J. Garrison; corresponding 
secretary, Dr. Bertha C. Downing; treas- 
urer, Mrs, Louise D. Parsons; executive 
committee, the preceding, ex officio, and 
Mr. Albert S, Parsons, Mrs, Mary W. Fer- 
guson, Dr. F. 8. Piper, Miss Theodora M. 
Robinson, Committees were appointed 
to propose two women candidates fur the 
school committee for 19038; to report on 
the plans of the College Alumnz Associa- 
tion for securing information regarding 
the public schvols of the State; and to 
arrange for a public meeting in February 
in the interest of the schools and increase 
of the registration of women. A special 
meeting of the Association will be held 
in January to hear the report of the com- 
mittee on nominations for school commit- 
tee. F. J. G. 








THE DRAMA, 


CASTLE SQUARE THEATRE.—There will 
be an elaborate production of the English 
melodrama ‘tMankind’’ next week, and 
the entire stage will be given up to the 
great stage pictures. The scenes intro- 
duce types of many and varied classes of 
English life. Souvenir boxes of chocolate 
bonbons given at Monday matinee. 
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SPECIAL NOTICES. 


AMY F. 





ACTON, 


Counsellor at Law. 


548 Tremont Building. Bo-ton, Mass 





FULLY FURNISHED 


HOUSE to LET 4t 310 Marlborough St. 
Nice order. Apply to BOSTON 
&S. G.T., P. O. Box 5350, Boston. 





NEW ENGLAND WOMEN’S CLUB—Mon- 
day, December 29,3 P.M. Entertainment Com 
mittee. Miss Gordon Walker, the harpist and 
monologue reader, will give an entertainment. 





MRS. ELLA R. PIERCE wishes to announce 
to her patrons that she will attend to Christmas 
shopping and to the selection and purchase of 
Trousseaus and Layettes. With a practical Euro 
pean experience cannot fail to give satisfaction. 
Address 80 St. Stephen Street, Boston. 





FURNISHED ROOMS TO LET.— Address 
Mrs. M. B. Robinson, 19 Claremont Park, Boston 





FURNISHED ROOMS TO LET.—Address 
Mrs. Aylott, 49 Rutland 8t., Boston. 














RemovalSale 


To Reduce Stock before Removal 
We Offer $20,000 Worth of 





FRAMED AND UNFRAMED 


PICTURES 


AT HALF PRICE. 


Unusual Opportunity. 


SOULE ART C0.. 


338 Washington Street, 


NEAR OLD SOUTH. 

















